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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE GRAIL ROMANCES. I 


THE DATE OF THE PERLESVAUS—Concluded 
2. MS B AND THE ferminus ad quem 


MS B evidenily represents a copy of a poor text: instances of this 
have been given above. A striking example is folio 74c, which 
reads: que nos mestre de nos metriez nostre chief en autretel abon 
bandonne.! This would explain the statement: a grant poine an 
pest V’an choisir la lestre, and also account for the claim that the 
text is a second translation from the Latin,? for, as I have shown 
in my Dissertation (p. 14), the original of the B text was defective, 
and it may well be that the scribe of this original encountered the 


difficulty in question. 
But who were the Jean de Nesle and the Seigneur de Cambrein 
mentioned at the close of B? On the false assumption that the 


1 Potvin omits the italicized words without indicating the omission. 

2 In my first article, p. 163, I overlooked the fact that Bruce in the second edition 
(1913) of the Historia Meriadoci and the De Ortu Waluuani, pp. x ff., contests the 
attribution of these works to Robert de Torigni and hence to the twelfth century. Bruce’s 
argument is plausible, though not wholly convincing. His statement, for example, 
that the Meriadoc follows the Prose Tristan in the trick of drawing names from early 
French history, is in part invalidated by the use of this device as early as the Partonopeus, 
composed before 1188. But Bruce does establish the fact that the Perlesvaus derived 
its account of Gawain’s youth from a metrical romance, probably the Enfances Gauvain, 
attributed to the beginning of the thirteenth century (see P. Meyer, Romania, XXXIX 
{1910}, 1 ff.). Thus Bruce’s revision of Miss Morriss, if correct, would lend strength 
to our argument that the supposed Latin original of the Perlesvaus is a fiction. 
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romance antedates the Perceval, Potvin identified the former with 
Jean de Nesle I, castellan of Bruges, whose tenure of office he gives 
as 1170-1212; he identified the latter with Roger de Wavrin, bishop 
of Cambrai, who went to the Holy Land with Jean I, in 1187, and 
died before St. John of Acre, in 1191. The bishop, he believed, 
presented the copy of the Perlesvaus to Jean de Nesle before the 
crusade as an incentive to take part in it. 

We realize at once that one feature of this identification is gratui- 
tous, although other scholars (including myself) have repeated 
Potvin’s error. Cambrein cannot be Cambrai (Lat. C ameracum), 
but is the modern Cambrin (cf. De Loisne, Dict. topogr. du Pas-de- 
Calais), arr. de Béthune, as Evans and Paris! correctly state. Now, 
it is true, according to Harbaville (Mémorial hist. et archéol. du 
départ. du Pas-de-Calais, pp. 300 ff.) that this village belonged, as 
early as the eleventh century, to the comtes, later the marquis de 
Wavrin; so that Roger de Wavrin, bishop of Cambrai, may possibly 
have been a seigneur of Cambrin. But would he, a bishop, have 
signed himself with the latter simpler title in dedicating a work to 
Jean de Nesle? Such a supposition is altogether improbable. 
Moreover, 1187 is too early a date for any form of the Perlesvaus. 
Giraldus Cambrensis dates the finding of Arthur’s tomb in 1191; 
in the same year there occurred also the death of Philip of Flanders, 
to whom Crestien owed the source of the Perceval, and while the 
last-named work was probably written sometime before this, we 
have every reason to think that the Perceval or Conte del Graal was a 
source of our romance. Thus, it seems to me, we must reject the 
identification of the Seigneur of Cambrein with Roger of Wavrin; 
and with it, the hypothesis that B was taken from a text written 
before the Third Crusade. 

As for Jean de Nesle, the reference in B is obviously to Jean 
II and not to Jean I. Potvin’s second mistake is in believing that 
Jean I was still living in 1212, whereas by that date he had been 
succeeded by hisson. Here the source of Potvin’s error is apparently 
Du Chesne, Histoire de la maison de Béthune (Paris, 1639). Du 
Chesne, p. 273, states: 


1 Evans, High History, I1, 285; Paris, Journal des Savants, 1901, p. 708, whence the 
correction has p d into Suchier, Pranzésische Litteraturgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 169. 
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Quant 4 Jean de Neele troisieme fils de Raoul chastelain de Bruges, 
et frere puisnay de Raoul Comte de Soissons, il obtient de la succession de 
son pere la chastellenie de Bruges, & celle de son oncle Yues Comte de 
Soissons les Seigneuries de Neele, de Falvy, & de la Herelle. Iaques Meier 
en ses Annales luy donne le titre de tres-eminent Seigneur de la Cour de 
Flandres, & remarque qu’estant sorty l’an 1212 pour quelque mecontentement 
(Iac. Meierus, Lib. 8 Annal. Fland.) il se retira dans ses Terres de Picardie ot 
deux ans apres il mourut, & fut inhumé en Il’eglise d’Orcamp pres de Noyom: 
laissant d’Elisabeth de Lambersat son epouse deux fils, Jean et Raoul de 
Nesle, une fille, Gertrude.! 


There exists, however, a charter, published in Gallia Christiana, 
VII (instrumenta, col. 81), which makes it perfectly certain that 
Jean I had died before 1202; so that 1212 is clearly a slip. This 
charter reads: 


1202. In Nomine sancte & individue Trinitatis. Ego Johannes dom- 
inus Nigelle castellanus Brugensis, tam praesentibus quam futuris in perpe- 
tuum, Noverint universi, quibus praesens scriptum videre contigerit quod 
ego intuito pietatis pro remedio animarum bone memorie Johannis patris 
mei & Elisabete matris mee, & pro remedio anime mee, & Eustachie uxoris 
mee, quam successorum meorum, ad fundationem cujusdam abbatie sancti- 
monialium dedi & concessi in perpetuum viginti buverios terre ad virgam 
Nigelle, & nemus quod super ipsam terram est, in loco qui vulgo Batiz 
appelatur, ita etiam quod poterunt eam sartare si voluerint. 


Under the heading: Abbatia seu Libera abbatia in Bosco (col. 906) 
we find a corroboration of this gift: 


Cistericus ordinis sub Claravalle parthenon beatae Mariae in Bosco 
fundatur a Johanne domino de Nesle Brugensi castellano & Eustachia de 
St Paul uxore anno 1202. 20 Aprile, in finibus Picardiae, inter urbem 
Hamum (Ham), Nigellam (Nesle), Novionum (Noyon) & Roiam (Roye) 
in loco apellato Batiz diocesis Noviom. ut patet ex charta fundationis quam 
eodem anno Stephanus episcopus Noviom. confirmavit. Edita est ex 
authentico in historia novissima urbis Paris. tomo 4. p. 183 & inde recusa 
in appendice nostra. 


Thus, if the reference to Orcamp prés de Noyon given by Du Chesne 
be correct, the burial-place of Jean I was probably the modern 
Ourscamp-le-chateau, to the southwest of Noyon; and it follows that 
after his burial there his son founded, in 1202, the Abbaye au bois, 
in a place to the north of Noyon, for the welfare of his father’s soul. 


1 See also Anselme, Hist. généal. de la maison royale de France, 1726, II, 506. 
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Jean de Nesle II seems to have been a worthy successor of his 
father and a patron of the church and of literature. The following 


facts about him are of interest: 
(1) He was in charge of the Flemish fleet that took part in the 


Fourth Crusade. See Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, 
§§ 8, 47, 48, 103: 


A lVentr4e de la quaresme aprés, le jor que om prent cendres (Feb. 
23, 1200), se croisa li quens Baudoins de Flandres et de Henaut 4 Bruges, 
et la comtesse Marie sa feme, qui ere suer le conte Tiebaut de Champaigne. 
Aprés se croisa Henris ses freres, Thieris ses nies, qui fu fils le conte Phelippe 
de Flandres, Guilermes l’avoez de Bethune, Coenes ses freres, Johans de 
Neele chatelains de Bruges . . . . Oedes de Ham... . et maint plusor 
prodome dont li livres ne parole mie. 

Aprés la Pasque, entor la Pentecoste (June 2, 1202) encomencierent & 
movoir li pelerin de lor pais. 

En cel termine mut uns estoires de Flandres par mer 0 ot mult grant 
plenté de bone gent armée. De cele estoire si fu chevetaignes Johans 
de Neele chastelains de Bruges, et Tyerris qui fu filz le conte Phelippe de 
Flandres, et Nicholes de Mailli. 

Lors revint une novele en |’ost qui fu mult volentiers oie: que li estoires 
de Flandres, dont vos avez oi arrieres, ere arivez 4 Marseilles. Et Johans de 
Neele chastelains de Bruges qui ere chevetaines de cel ost, et Tierris qui fu 
filz le conte de Flandres, et Nicholes de Mailli, manderent le conte de 
Flandres lor seignor que il ivernoient 4 Marseille, et que lor mandast sa 
volenté; que il feroient ce que il lor manderoit. 


Compare, also, Miraeus, Diplomatum Belgicorum Nova Collectio, 
III (Brussels, 1734), p. 72, caput lxxxiii: 


Balduines, Flandriae & Hannoniae Comes, Jerosolymam pro expugnatione 
Terrae Sanctae profecturus, variis simul Monasteriis benefacit anno 1201; 
Testes adducens pleroque primariae Nobilitatis Belgicae Viros, cum Principe 
suo Cruce Signatos. Among these are: Willelmi Bethuniae Advocati, 
Cononis ejus Fratris, Johannis de Neele Castellani Brugensis and Hellini 


de Wavrin. 


In other words, Jean took the cross in 1200, along with other Flemish 

knights, among whom were Thierry, son of Philip of Flanders, Conon 

de Béthune, the well-known lyric poet, and Hellin de Wavrin, who 

held the seneschalship of Flanders—see L. Delisle, Catalogue des 

actes de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 1856), no. 1536—and who was 
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presumably a seigneur de Cambrin. But the party under Jean’s 
leadership did not set sail until June, 1202; that is, over two years 
after taking the cross and two months after Jean de Nesle made the 
pious donation in honor of his father and mother. 

(2) We again hear of Jean de Nesle in 1209, when he is mentioned 
among those taking part in the campaign against the Albigensians; 
see Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la vie et le régne de Louis VIII (Paris, 
1894), p. 295. But more important for our discussion is the fact 
that in January, 1212, he made a promise of service to Philip Augustus 
of France; see Delisle, Catalogue, no. 1326. And, accordingly, we 
find him among Philip’s supporters at the famous battle of Bouvines, 
July 27, 1214; compare Du Chesne, Hist. franc. scriptores, V, p. 264, 
where the name of Ioannes de Nigella figures among the milites 
Flandriae in Philip’s army. Obviously, he had undergone a change 
of heart, and having been an ardent Fleming had now become a 
staunch supporter of the French cause. In October of the same 
year—see Delisle, Catalogue, no. 1509—Philip, who severely penal- 
izes Joanna, countess of Flanders, for siding against him, agrees 
that ‘Jean de Nesle, ch4telain de Bruges, Sehier, chatelain de Gand, 
les autres hommes du roi et tous ceux qui voudront jurer ce traité de 
paix seront remis en possession de leurs terres.’”’ So, too, in 1214— 
15 (no. 1515) the king confirms “les conventions arrétées: entre 
Jean, sire de Nesle, chatelain de Bruges, et Raoul, son frére,’’ and 
in April, 1223 (no. 2212), he authorizes “Jean de Nesle 4 prendre 
des droits de péage 4 Vréli prex Caix, de la méme maniére qu’il en 
prenait 4 Hallu.” 

(3) As for Jean’s conduct at Bouvines, Rigord, in his Chroniques, 
ed. Delaborde, p. 288, directly attacks it: Johannes de Nigella 

. miles quidem procerus corpore et forme venustissime, sed 
virtus animi venustati corporis in eo minime respondebat, unde et in 
proelio illo nondum cum aliquo conflixerat die tota. This statement 
is, however, flatly contradicted by Guillaume le Breton, Phillipide, 
XI, 547, who lauds his bravery, and affirms that it was he who 
captured William Long-Sword, whom King John had sent to France 
to fight against Philip. 

(4) Besides his acquaintance with Conon de Béthune and the 
reference in MS B, Jean’s connection with literature is attested, 
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probably at least, by the following dedication in a lyric of Audefroi 
le Bastart (Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, XCIV, 93): 


Mon seignor.... 
Qui de Niele est sire, 
Le cortois et le sage. 


Since Audefroi’s lyrics are quoted in the Roman de la Violette, of 
about 1225, it is clear that the poem in question was written sometime 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

(5) Lastly, toward 1224, Jean became engaged in a lawsuit 
with his former sovereign, Joanna of Flanders, over his possessions 
in Flanders (see Petit-Dutaillis, p. 349). The matter was finally 
arranged by the sale to her of the Castellany of Bruges, Jean’s most 
important Flemish possession. Miraeus, p. 85, caput xcix, pub- 
lishes Jean’s confirmation of the sale: 


Joannes Dominus Nigellae; Notum facio universis pariter & futuris, quod 
ego vendidi & cessi hereditarie Joanni Comitissae Flandriae & Hannoniae 
Castellaniam Brugensem, & quicquid tenebam de ea in Feodum & Homagium; 
& fateor mihi satisfactum esse de tota summa pecuniae, quam habere debere 
pro hac venditione. In cujus rei testimonium Chartam Sigili mei munime 
confirmavi. Actum Meloduni, anno Domini, MCC.XXIV. mense Februario. 


The act is further confirmed by Louis VIII of France; see Petit- 
Dutaillis, Documents, 210 and 218. 

In summarizing these facts, we see that Jean de Nesle II was 
actively engaged, first in the service of Flanders, and then in that of 
France. Like his father, he took part in a crusade, in fact, as a 
military or rather as a naval leader. On this expedition his intimate 
companions were Thierry, the son of Philip of Alsace, Conon of 
Béthune, the Flemish poet, and Hellin of Wavrin, the seneschal of 
Flanders. In all probability he is identical with the sire de Niele 
to whom Audefroi le Bastart addressed an impassioned lyric. For 
some unknown reason, but probably because he saw the clouds 
gathering on the political horizon and felt the cause of the French 
to be just, he pledged his service to Philip Augustus in 1212, and, 
according to one authority at least, distinguished himself on the 
field of battle in 1214. In 1225 he definitely parted with his Flemish 
possessions, including the Castellany of Bruges. 
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If then we ask ourselves at what period in his career the Per- 
lesvaus could have been most fittingly presented to him, the answer 
undoubtedly is before he began to sever his Flemish connections 
in 1212. Indeed, in view of the call to religious service voiced in 
the Perlesvaus (see the initial episode and the religious tenor of the 
work), we might be more precise and say between 1200 and 1212, 
which covers the period of Jean de Nesle’s crusading activities and 
of his Flemish connections. 

The objections to such a view disappear as soon as we examine 
them closely. Birch-Hirschfeld’s argument (Sage vom Gral, p. 143), 
that since our romance fails to give Jean the title of chdtelain de 
Bruges, therefore it was written after he had sold the castellany 
(1225), wuld be tenable only if we could assume that the name had 
never been used earlier than 1225 without the title. Such, however, 
is not the case (see above). Besides, let us not forget that even if 
we accepted Birch-Hirschfeld’s date we should be doing so only 
for the text of MS B and not for the Perlesvaus itself, which is certainly 
earlier. Compare Paris, loc. cit., who confirms our view: “il s’agit, 
dans le seul manuscrit qui contienne cette notice, d’un seigneur de 
Cambrin (Pas de Calais), et la notice se rapporte visiblement non 
au roman, mais au manuscrit.’”* As for the war between Lancelot 
and Claudas, on which Bruce, Modern Philology, XVI (1918), 
118, bases his belief that our romance drew on the Prose Lancelot, 
passage (b) reads to be sure: ‘‘Aprés iceste estoire, conmence li 
contes si conme Brians des Illes guerpi le roi Artus por Lancelot que 
il n’amoit mie et conme il aséura le roi Claudas, qui le roi Ban de 
Bénoic toli sa terre.”” But the question is which “form” of the 
Prose Lancelot ?2, And what is the date of the Prose Lancelot before 


1 The italics are mine. 

2 The Prose Lancelot has recently been the subject of independent investigations by 
Bruce, Romanic Review, IX, 241, and X, 41 ff., and by Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose 
(‘‘ Bibl. de l’6cole des hautes 6tudes’’), Paris, 1918. Neither of these studies reached me 
until the foregoing pages were written. I shall, however, have occasion to refer to them 
later in the present series. For the present I wish to say only that Bruce’s study is by 
far the sounder and more useful of the two. The esprit simpliste with which Lot seeks to 
shoulder one single author with the composition of almost the entire Vulgate Cycle is an 
interesting reaction against the complexities of Brugger and Sommer, but will not assist us 
materially in the solution of the Grail-Lancelot problem. So far as I can see, Lot does 
not adduce a single valid reason for rejecting Bruce’s contention (Romanic Review, IV, 465) 
that ‘‘the Lancelot in its original form"’ existed as a separate work before being brought 
into the cycle. Moreover, it is worth repeating (see my Study, 17, n. 2) that a war 
between Arthur and Claudas is recorded in Wauchier 33615 (B. N. f. 12576, folio 146 e). 
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the Grail story was incorporated with it (Heinzel 189)? Gaston 
Paris, op. cit., 708, expresses the opinion that the primitive Prose 
Lancelot was the “premier roman en prose qui ait été écrit,” but 
adds “le Perlesvaus seul pourrait lui disputer ce rang.” In his 
Manuel, 4th ed. 1909, the former work is assigned “au début du 
XIII siécle,” and this seems to be the consensus of scholarly opinion." 
Moreover, it is to be noted (1) that the Brians des Illes of passage 
(b) does not appear in the Vulgate form of the Prose Lancelot,? 
and (2) that there are several passages in the Vulgate form which 
ostensibly refer to the Perlesvaus and which Bruce considers later 
interpolations or, at least, scribal blunders. For the sake of com- 
pleteness I shall quote these here: 
Lancelot, III, 28-29—B. N. f. 768: 


Et l’autre fu fille au roi mehaignié, ce fu li rois Pellés, qui fu peres Per- 
lesvax, a celui qui vit apertement les granz merveilles del graal et acompli 
lo siege perilleus de la Table Reonde et mena a fin les aventures del reiaume 
perilleus, aventureus, ce fu li regnes de Logres.* 


429—B. N. f. 751 and Brit. Mus. 757: 


Et lo grant conte de lancelot couuient repairier en la fin a perceval 
qui est chies et la fin de toz les contes as autres cheualiers. Et tuit sont 
branches de lui por ce quil acheua le grant queste. Et li contes de perceual 
meismes est une branche del haut conte del graal qui est chiez de tout les 
contes. Car por le graal se traueillent tuit li bon cheualier dont lan parole 


de celui tans. 

1 With the exception of Lot, op. cit., p. 135, who rejects the theory of interpolation 
and places the composition of the work after 1214, but on insufficient grounds. 

2 Brians des Illes is, however, mentioned in the Dutch Lancelot 23129. The name 
occurs as early as the Erec 6730. In the Chevalier as Deus Espees, which we saw is later 
than the Perlesvaus, he is the enemy of Gauvain (3890 ff.). Is there some connection 
between Brians and Rion (nom. Ris) des Illes, who is Arthur’s enemy in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth X, iii? On the latter see Miss Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on Crestien de 
Troyes (Chicago Dissertation), p. 67 ff. In the Conte del Graal, 828, Arthur is happy 
because Rion des Illes has been conquered. Brians des Illes occurs also in Wauchier 
29516, the Bel Inconnu 5454, and Escanor 15033. The Bruiant d’Arondel mentioned in 
Durmart le Gallois 6703 and 7745 should be compared to the Brientio filio comitis of 
Robert of Torigni (1370), where he is named in connection with Arundel in Sussex. 

* As Bruce observes, Romanic Review, IV, 470, ‘“‘the Seat Perilous does not figure 
in the Perlesvaus—it belongs to the Galahad-Queste—but all the rest applies equally 
to the two versions.’’ Of course, the Seat Perilous occurs as early as Robert de Boron’s 
Joseph, and it is thence that it worked its way into the Vulgate Cycle. I do not under- 
stand, however, how Bruce (p. 468) can say that the Perlesvaus could never have had 
a Mort Arthur section, since obviously the Glastonbury references make clear that the 
romance was looking forward to the death of Arthur and his burial in the Lady Chapel. 
What Bruce should have said is ‘‘a Mort Arthur in which Guenevere plays an active 
part,”’ for Lancelot’s sin, unexpiated in the Perlesvaus, could easily have been made the 
motive of such a section, had it ever been written. 
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21—found only in B. N. f. 754 in connection with the Enserre- 
ment Merlin: 


Tant que Perlevax I’an traist hors, qui vit la grant merveille del graal 
aprés la mort de Lancelot, si com li contes vos devisera ga avant. 


Lancelot, IV, 26 ff.: 


Elle aura teste de lyon et cors d’olyfant et autres membres et si aura 
cuer d’acier dur et serré qui nauera garde de flescir ne d’amolier 


(this, according to Bruce, Romanic Review, IX, 267, is a borrowing 
from Perlesvaus, 37 or 197: 


Il a chief d’or, et regart de lion, et nombril de virge pucele, et cuer d’acier, 
et cors d’olifant, et tesches sans vileinnie). 


Now, granting that Bruce and Lot are right in rejecting the 
elaborate reconstructions of Brugger, Weston, and Sommer based 
on these passages, it is yet manifest that at some particular time a 
scribe of the Prose Lancelot was in contact with the Perlesvaus—a fact 
that explains G. Paris’ statement (Manuel § 62): ‘Le Lancelot 
en prose primitif se référait en ce qui concerne le graal au Perlesvaus.” 
On the other hand, passage (b) would show that the author of the 
B text was planning to enlarge his romance according to one 
of the données of the Prose Lancelot; namely, the wars of Claudas 
already embodied in his work. Thus, whatever inference we may 
draw from these facts as to the original form of the cycle, the natural 
conclusion is that the Perlesvaus references in the Prose Lancelot 
were made at a time when the Vulgate or Galahad-Queste was not 
yet firmly established, else the scribe would not have made the 
curious confusion found in Lancelot, III, 28-29. Indeed, Bruce 
himself (Romanic Review, IV, 470) admits: ‘The passage, after all, 
may have stood in the Lancelot before that romance was combined 
with the cycle and been left there through inadvertence after the 
combination, though it did not harmonize with the Galahad-Queste.” 
I need not go into the question further here;' but I do wish to state 
emphatically that should the genealogy of the Lancelot MSS, when 

1On p. 121 Lot, unwilling to admit the influence of the Perlesvaus, propounds the 
singular idea: ‘‘ pour piquer la curiosité du lecteur, pour le dérouter, l’'auteur cache son 
jeu; il feint au début de croire que Perceval est le héros du Graal: plus tard il démasquera 


ses batteries.’ This is of course pure assumption. Lot fails to note that Lancelot, 
IV, 26, is proof that the author used the Perlesvaus. 
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properly established, show that Lancelot, III, 28-29 is not the correct 
text but a scribal slip, this would not yet indicate that the Vulgate 
Cycle influenced our romance—in view of Lancelot, IV, 26, the 
reverse would still be the case. In no event, then, is it necessary 
to suppose that our author drew on the Galahad-Queste. If he 
borrowed from the Prose Lancelot at all, his source was the early, 
non-cyclic form.' 

Our authorities fail us, however, as to the Seigneur de Cambrein, 
who presented the work to Jean de Nesle. Possibly he was a friend 
of Conon’s, since Cambrin is but a few miles from Béthune. In fact, 
we might infer that he was Hellin de Wavrin, seneschal of Flanders, 
a participant with Jean de Nesle in the Fourth Crusade—provided 
always the Wavrins were lords of Cambrein. But these are only 
guesses, and guessing does not solve Arthurian riddles. As we have 
seen, the statement that one can no longer choisir la lestre can hardly 


1 As for Pelles, Bruce holds (Modern Philology, XVI, 4, 12) that he is the creation 
either of the author of the Queste or of one of the authors of the Prose Lancelot. To this 
view he is forced by his assumption of the priority of these versions. Brugger, Zeitschrift 
f. franz. Spr., XL#, p. 48, note, thinks Pelles came into the cycle from the hypothetical 
Perlesvaus to which he believes the Prose Lancelot is referring. I have given my own 
views on Pelles in Modern Philology, I, 6ff., and Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XXIV, 379, note. Let me add here that had the author of the Perlesvaus 
known Pelles as the Fisher King from the Queste or the Prose Lancelot, I see no reason 
why he should not have followed these romances. But, as is to be expected, he was 
acquainted with the Welsh tradition about Pwyll, and thus he made Pelles King of the 
Low Folk (la basse gens) and identified him with Crestien’s hermit uncle. I still hold 
this explanation as the most probable. 

Bruce's other arguments against the early dating of the Perlesvaus are extremely 
tenuous—indeed very hastily thrown together for one so careful in other respects. Pot- 
vin, p. 198 (the olive-tree incident), which he compares to Wauchier vv. 17595 etc., is 
in complete accord with my hypothesis that the Perlessaus drew on Wauchier (!). An 
instance that Bruce did not read my Study with care is his mention of Jeanroy’s hasty 
review in the Revue critique, Oct. 10, 1904. Both of these scholars fail to see that on 
p. 48, note, I refer to the episode of the Vengeance Raguidel. Lot (op. cit., p. 287) again 
overlooks my note. Rohde's dissertation (Géttingen, 1904) dates the Vengeance as 
about 1200, and Friedwagner’s edition attributes it definitely to Raoul de Houdenc. 
Thus our author might have drawn on the work. But this assumption is not necessary. 
Other versions of the same episode are extant (see Friedwagner clxxxv for discussion), 
and a comparison of these with the Perlesvaus form shows that the latter may well have 
been derived from the common source of the other forms. As for the Castle of Copper 
in our romance, except for the common trait of the automata, it has no special similarity 
to Lancelot, III, 144, 151, 191; see Crestien’s Charrete, vss. 1105 ff., for his own knowledge 
of automata. The fact that Loholt (Potvin, p. 222) has a scar on his forehead does not 
prove that our author was imitating Gerbert, where Perceval has such a scar (Potvin, 
VI, p. 200); on Gerbert and the Perlesvaus see my Study, pp. 87ff., and Heinzel’s concluding 
statement: ‘‘Der Perlesvaus setzt Crestien und wahrscheinlich Pseudo-Gautier voraus 
(to these I should add Wauchier).'’ It would be absurd to assume with Bruce that our 
author derived his precise description of St. Mary's from the vague description of 
the Queste, VI, 106-11. If there is any connection—and I doubt that there is—the 
relationship is the other way around. 
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be gratuitous. Since MS B actually represents a defective text 
(see my Study, especially pp. 9 ff.), the answer is that the original 
from which the Seigneur de Cambrein had his copy made was no 
better. But B itself belongs approximately to the middle of the 
thirteenth century and Jean de Nesle II died about 1232,! leaving no 
offspring. Thus MS B had at least two antecedent stages: (1) the 
original work still represented in large measure by MSS O and P; 
(2) the defective text from which Jean de Nesle’s copy was taken. 

Finally, how did a work written under the aegis of Glastonbury 
come into the hands of the Seigneur de Cambrein? Here again 
a positive answer is impossible. If I may venture a suggestion, 
I should say in the same way that the monastery of Bec came to have 
a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth (Migne, Pair. lat., CL, 770-82). 
Béthune (Cambrin) is only fifty miles from Calais and Calais is the 
nearest port to England. Possibilities are abundant. More im- 
portant than all others is that suggested by the connection of Jean 
de Nesle with Flanders.? For not only did Philip of Flanders give 
Crestien de Troyes the livre from which the latter composed the 
Perceval, not only does Giraldus Cambrensis (De princ. instruct., 
III, 25) exalt Philip as the beau ideal of chivalry and the emulator 
of Charlemagne, but Wauchier de Denain continued Crestien’s 
poem for Joanna of Flanders, and, probably sometime between 1212 
and 1225, Manecier completed it for her. So that the interchange 
may well have been between England and Flanders on the one hand, 
and Flanders and France on the other—at least as regards the Grail.’ 
All these are questions that still await a definite answer. 

What is reasonably certain, however, is that about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the romance Perlesvaus was composed in the 
interests of Glastonbury Abbey, and that at a date not later than 
1212 a copy of this work, containing a special dedication, was pre- 
sented to Jean de Nesle II, castellan of Bruges. This conclusion 


1 See Anselme, loc. cit. No scholar has thought of identifying our Jean de Nesle 
with the Count of Soissons (1237-70), by that name, mentioned by Joinville (§237). 
This Count seems to have been the nephew of Jean II. In view of the material printed 
above, the possibility of such an identification is extremely remote. 

2? MS B is in the Brussels Library: number 11.145. 

3 Whatever may be our opinion as to Robert de Boron, it is interesting to note that 
his patron Gautier de Montbéliard was also a participant in the Fourth Crusade. On 
this, see my succeeding articles. 
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seems to me justified by the facts I have presented and by the 
passages from MS B quoted at the beginning of this study.! 

I add here the passage in which John of Glastonbury (p. 55) 
relates Arthur’s visit to the chapel (= Potvin, pp. 4 ff.): 

Erat ea tempestate intra insulam Avalloniae in Wirale? monasterium 
sanctarum virginum, Petri apostoli nomine dedicatum, in quo rex Arthurus 
saepius quievit & mansit, loci amoenitate illectus. Contigit autem quodam 
tempore, ut idem rex, in suo toreumate dormiens, ibidem pausaret, & affuit 
ei Angelus Domini dicens, Arthure, Arthure. At ille evigilans ait, Quis es? 
Respondit angelus, Ego sum, qui tibi loquor. Illucescente die, surge & 
ambula ad heremitorium Sancta Maria Magdalena de Bekeri* in ista insula, 
vide & intellige qua ibi fient. Rex mane consurgens, indicavit cuidam militi 
suo, nomine Gawayn, visionem eandem. At ille Domino suo regi, frivola 
fuisse, suggessit. Nocte vero sequente eidem regi, sopori dedito, loco, quo 
prius, angelus Domini secundo apparuit, praemonita admonens. Rex 
expergefactus, vocem ascultans, quid hoc portenderet apud se tractavit, nec 
adhue voci adquiescens, set cogitans, si ei vox tercio veniret, tercio die se 
velle mandatis coelicis obedire. Crepusculo noctis adveniente, rex praecepit 
simmistam suum mane esse paratum proficisci secum ad heremitorium 
praelibatum. Qui ingrediens capellam, vidensque ibi corpus mortuum 
feretratum & quatuor cereos hinc inde, more monachorum, stantes, & super 
altare duo candelabra aurea, ipse, avariciae stimulo ductus, alterum rapuit, 
& in birro suo illud execrabiliter occultavit, quod postea perperam factum 
probavit exitus. At ille volens egredi capellam, affuit quidam, illum sim- 
mistam increpans, quare tanti facinoris & sacrilegii actor esset, feriens eum 
in inquine. Laesus vero terribiliter, ad modum furientis alta voce clamavit. 
Rex autem evigilans, & ultra modum expavescens, quid hoc esset scicitabatur, 
& surgens, continuo abiit ad lectum sui simmistae, quid sibi contigit, ex- 
ploravit. Ille rei gestae veritatem per ordinem referebat regi, & candelabrum 
in birro, ac ferrum in inguine astendens, brevi momento expiravit, & sepultus 
est inter monachas in Wirale. In cuius facti testimonium, ut dicitur, 
candelabrum cum cultro remanent in thesauraria regis Angliae apud West- 
monasterium, usque in praesentem diem. Rex igitur animadvertens, 
Deum nolle, capellam antedictam quemquam intrare, nisi pro animae suae 
salute, statim in aurora illuo solus graditur. Et approximans capellae, 
ecce duae manus, tenentes gladios ex utroque latere hostii ad invicem re- 
verberantes, ex quorum confluctu ignis, tamquam fulgur visui regis eminebat. 
Rex timore magno perteritus, deliveravit penes se quid faceret, quod tam 

1 For a corroboration of my views on the early dating of the romance, see Paris, 
loc. cit.; Suchier, op. cit., 2d ed., p. 169; Brugger, Zeitsch. f. franz. Spr., XXIX, 81, and 
Golther, ibid., XXVI2, 12-13. 

2 Weary-All-Hill at Glastonbury. 

3 Island of Beckery at Glastonbury. 
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sanctum locum ingredi non potuisset. Mox provolutus genibus, Dominum 
deprecabatur, ut secum misericorditer dispensaret, & se dignum redderet, 
ut in talem ac tantum locum ingredi posset. Completa oracione, & venia 
pro commissis humiliter postulata, surrexit ab oracione. Et videns, quod 
gladii disparuerunt, intravit sanctum locum, incomperabiliter decoratum. 
Cui occurrit venerandus senex, vestibus nigris indutus, barbam habens 
prolixam, longos capillos & canos, & salutavit regem. Ipse autem, eo 
humiliter resalutato, locavit se juxta unum latus capellae, ut videret finem. 
Vidit eciam omnia, quae suus vernaculus recitaverat. Senex jam dictus 
incepit se vestibus sacerdotalibus induere, & statim affuit beata Domini 
mater gloriosa, filium suum in ulnis bajulans, & coepit ministrare praedicto 
seni. At ubi incepit dictus senex Missam, & venit usque ad offertorium, 
statim benigna Domina filium sacerdoti obtulit. Sacerdos vero eum col- 
locavit super corporale, juxta calicem. Cum autem pervenisset ad im- 
molacionem hostiae, id est, ad verba Dominica, Hoc est enim corpus meum, 
elevavit eundem puerum in manibus suis. Rex vero Arthurus stans ad 
sacramentum illud Dominicum, immo vere ipsum Dominum, suppliciter 
adorabat. Senex, immolato puero, posuit eum loco, quo prius. Cum 
enim pervenisset ad hostiae percepcionem, eundem puerum, Dei filium, 
assumpsit, percepit, masticavit, secundum ejusdem Domini institucionem, 
dicentis, accipite & manducate. Ipso percepto, et communione facta, 
apparuit loco, quo prius, sedens illaesus & integer ille agnus paschalis absque 
omni macula. Expleto omni officio divino, domina & gloriosa mater, in 
signum praedictorum, dicto regi crucem contulit cristallinam, quae usque 
in hune diem, de dono ejusdem regis, in thesauraria Glastoniae honorifice 
collocatur & custoditur, ac annuatim, tempore quadragesimali, in pro- 
cessionibus, feriis quartis & sextis, per conventum institutis, defertur, 
quia feria quarta hoc miraculum factum, scilicet die cinerum. Quae post 
haec filium suum recepit, & ab oculis assistencium disparuerunt. Rex 
inclitus, cuncta sedule prospiciens, gavisus est gaudio magno, peciitque a 
sene, de muliere & eius prole, qui fuissent. Senex cuncta edisserens, quod 
fuit domina mundi, regina coeli, & filius suus, quem gessit, Dominus noster 
Ihesus Christus, Deus et homo verus, qui cotidie, in ministerio altaris, in 
sua ecclesia militante, in sacramento missae offertur; de corpore mortuo, 
ibidem pausante inhumato, dicebat, ipsum heremitam esse apud Andredesey! 
confratrem suum, causa eum visendi venisse, et eodem loco aegritudine 
correptum a seculo migrasse, pro quo Missas & oraciones Domino Deo die & 
nocte faciebat. Repente rex compunctus, & de delictis suis contritus, se 
firmiter velle credere in sanctum sacramentum vovit, & quod, quicquid ab 
eo peteretur, propter amorem dominae & gloriosae virginis Mariae, & filii 

1 See De Antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 109: Post haec insula de Andrewesye, ceteras situ 
& loci amoenitate antecellens, cum terris, boscis, pratis, & moris largissimis. Haec sic 


cognominatur 4 Sancto Andrea, cujus ibidem habetur capella, sicut & Godenie propter 
capellam Sanctae Trinitatis, & Martenesie 4 Sancto Martino, cujus ibidem est capella. 
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sui Domini nostri Thesu Christi, benigniter annueret. Arma quoque sua 
in eorum mutavit honorem. Nam quae prius erant argentea, cum tribus 
leonibus rubeis, capita ad terga vertentibus, a tempore adventus Bruti usque 
ad jam dictam mutacionem regis Arthuri, ob memoriam crucis cristallinae, 
sibi per beatam Mariam collatae, fecit esse viridia, cum cruce argentea, & 
super dextrum brachium crucis, ob memoriam praediti miraculi, collocavit 
imaginem beatae Mariae semper virginis, filium suum in ulnis tenentis. 
Rex autem valefaciens seni, in fide Domini est solidatus, & de virtute in 
virtutem proficiens, multipliciter est exhilaratus. 
Wiuuiam A. NITzE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





LA VITA NUOVA, SONETTO XI 


Negli occhi porta la mia donna Amore, 
per che si fa gentil cid ch’ella mira; 
ov’ella passa, ogn’uom vér lei si gira, 
e cui saluta fa tremar lo core, 

sf che, bassando il viso, tutto ismore, 
e d’ogni su’ difetto allor sospira: 
fugge dinanzi a lei superbia ed ira; 
aiutatemi, donne, farle onore. 

Ogne dolcezza e ogne pensero umile 
nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente; 
ond’é laudato chi prima la vide. 

Quel ch’ella par quand’un poco sorride, 
non si pud dire, né tenere a mente, 
sf é novo miracolo e gentile. 


Line eleven of this sonnet, 
ond’é laudato chi prima la vide, 


has been variously interpreted. The majority of commentators, 
following Todeschini and D’Ancona, take prima as meaning “first,” 
i.e., “before others.”” Chi would refer to Dante himself, who saw 
Beatrice as a child. Morandi,! stressing the sense of “first,’’ would 
rather have chi refer to Beatrice’s father and mother, praised for 
having brought her up so well (d’aver saputo cosi mirabilmente edu- 
carla). Scherillo expands prima into subito sulla sua via, that is, 
“early on his [Dante’s] way.’”’ Thus Dante, thanks to a longer 
subjection to her benign influence, would have become more worthy 
of praise.2 Melodia makes prima equivalent to per la prima volta. 
The meaning of the line would then be: He is rendered worthy of 
praise who has seen Beatrice for the first time, or only once.’ 

An objection common to all of these interpretations is that no one 
of them seems to fit into the logic of the whole sonnet. The theme 

1 Antologia di prose, Citta di Castello (1900), p. 802, n. 3. Cited by Melodia. 


2 La Vita Nuova (Milano, 1911), p. 135, n. 1. 


3 Id. (Milano, 1905), p. 155, n. 17. 
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of the sonnet is the universality of Beatrice’s salutary influence. 
Indeed, that influence is so universal that “miraculously,” in contra- 
vention of the creed of the dolce stil just professed by Dante in 
Sonnet X, the virtue of Love in her eyes 

fa gentile tutto cid che vede; e questo é tanto a dire, quanto inducere Amore 
in potenzia la ove non é.! 

A sudden claim within the sonnet for exceptional advantage on 
grounds of priority of acquaintance or otherwise seems beside the 
point. Melodia’s rendering, apart from the strained sense attributed 
to prima, seems at once banal and supererogatory. The whole point 
of the sonnet is, as just said, to declare the miracle-working power of 
Beatrice. Dante knew well enough that no man can do miracles, 
“except God be with him.’ And God does not have to try, try 
again. 

The octave of the sonnet declares a twofold effect of Beatrice 
upon the heart of the passer-by, through his highest senses, sight and 
hearing. First, Love in her eyes, having as a magnet drawn his 
eyes, so irradiates his heart that, however base it may have been, it is 
made gentil, susceptible of love. This is a “miracle,” because it 
transcends the natural law of Love, as laid down by “the Sage,’ 

Fere lo sole il fango tutto ’1 giorno, | 

vile riman ... .4 
Secondly, Beatrice’s spoken salutation then moves the now suscept- 
ible heart to active love, the first effect of which is contrition. In 
the contrite heart may not abide “pride and wrath.” 

So far the octave. The heart is purged and receptive. The 
sestet begins by reciting the positive complement to this negative 
effect of her spoken word. In principle, Eunoé is tasted after Lethe. 

Ogne dolcezza e ogne pensero umile 
nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente.... 
By grace infused by her, the heart has now achieved merit. Recog- 
nition and reward of this merit is her smile, the effect of which upon 
the loving and humble heart is beyond words. The heart is as if in 
1 La Vita Nuova, ed. Moore, 2da. ed., cap. xxi, ll. 36-38. 


2 John 3:2. 
*Guinicelli. Cf. Son. X, l. 2. 
4 Al cor gentil, ll. 31-32. 
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Paradise. The sonnet closes in a mood anticipatory of that of the 
last sonnet of the Vita Nuova. 

Thus the sonnet presents three stages of beneficent effect: first, 
susceptibility of love; secondly, activity of love, driving out pride 
and wrath, and receiving sweetness and humility; thirdly, reward- 
ing bliss. The first effect, a “miracle,” is analogous to the gift of 
grace of God. But one is not praised for receiving a boon. The 
second effect, on the other hand, is an activity by which merit is 
acquired, no less because the activity is in response to a divine call. 
Therefore, after declaring the good deeds of the heart which has cast 
out pride and wrath and taken on sweetness and humility, it is 
fitting to say that the heart that had before received grace without 
merit of its own is now praised, or praiseworthy. This is just what 
Dante does say, only, substituting cause for effect, 


Ond’é laudato chi prima la vide, 


“Wherefore he is praised who before saw her,” that is, through sight 
received that grace of potential love without which his meritorious 
actual lovingservice would have been impossible.! 

Again, the first and third effects are logically bound together by 


two common elements. Both are “miraculous,” the third also 
ineffable; both are achieved through the highest sense, sight. There- 
fore, line 11 links the three effects. He is praised who before saw her, 
because, further inspired by her spoken salutation, he is able to 
achieve merit. When he then sees her miraculous smile, he is 
rewarded by more than praise, by ineffable bliss. 

Thus the heart of the recipient is acted upon, twice through his 
eyes, once through his ears. The effects are achieved, on the other 
hand, once by the act of Beatrice’s eyes, twice by the acts of her 
mouth, to wit, “her sweetest speaking,’ and “her marvelous smile.” 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that chapter xi of the Vita 
Nuova presents an analogous threefold sequence of effects of Beatrice 
on Dante. First, her appearance, arousing hope of her salutation, 
kindles the flame of love in his heart; and love induces humility. 
Secondly, when she has drawn near enough to bestow her salutation, 


1 Prima is used in the same _ sense in Vita Nuova, Son. XIV, ll. 42-44: avvegna 
ch’io fossi aliro che prima. For the significance of laudato, cf. Conv., IV, xviii, 22-25. 


2 Cf. “‘division’’ of Son. XI, cap. xxi, ll. 23-55. 
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a spirit of love takes possession of his eyes, commanding them to 
honor her. Thirdly, at her salutation itself, love in him has such 
excess of sweetness (dolcezza) that his body moves like a heavy, 
inanimate thing. Here are implied the three stages of Sonnet XI: 
the grace of the disposition to love conferred; the meritorious 
lovingservice of praise inspired; the reward of almost overwhelming 
bliss given. The three effects are represented as proceeding from 
the salutation alone, as that is successively anticipated, imminent, 
and realized; whereas in the sonnet they are related each to its 
separate cause—Beatrice’s gaze, her salutation, her smile. The 
introspective analysis of chapter xi foreshadows dimly the exact 
doctrine, symbolically expressed, of the sonnet. Dante has pro- 
gressed farther in that “intelligence of love” which is the goal of 
his “new life,” as intelligence of the “Love which moves the sun 
and other stars” is the goal of his supramundane pilgrimage. 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Coxtumsia UNIVERSITY 





AN INTRODUCTORY DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


It is hoped that this bibliography may prove helpful both to 
students who are beginning work in the field of Dante scholarship 
and to scholars in other fields who may desire guidance in consulting 
editions and translations of Dante and in controlling the immense 
mass of Dante criticism and research. 

If one desires to ascertain the usual opinion or opinions on a 
given Dante subject of a general nature, he should examine the 
works here numbered 48-50. If the subject relates to a particular 
passage, he should consult these works, in case the subject is such 
as to be treated in them, and the appropriate edition or translation 
as indicated in Part A of this bibliography; also, if the passage is 
in the Commedia, the discussion or discussions of the canto in ques- 
tion in the series here numbered 57. 

If he then desires to investigate thoroughly the treatment of a 
given subject, he should examine all works referred to under head- 
ings corresponding to that subject in the subject indices of the bib- 
liographies here numbered 41-43 and 45-47. If the subject relates 
to a particular passage, he should, in his consultation of the indices 
of these bibliographies, utilize also the special indices or entries for 
individual passages referred to in the notes under 41-43 and 45-47; 
and should also examine all scholarly annotated editions and transla- 
tions of the work in question and all other scholarly commentaries 
on that work. For the Commedia a list of such editions, transla- 
tions, and commentaries is afforded by the Tavola delle abbreviature 
in the edition here numbered 12. For the other works similar lists, 
if not afforded by the editions or translations here named as the best, 
may be constructed by consultation of the bibliographies already 
referred to. 

In Part A my aim has been to list for each of the several works - 
(or groups or portions of works) only the one best text, the one best 
English translation, and the one edition or translation that is best 


in notes. For the Commedia, however, I have listed, as of virtually 
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equal excellence, two texts and several annotated editions; and for 
the Vita nuova I have likewise listed two translations and two 
annotated editions. The criteria governing the construction of 
Parts B-G have been varied, but I have had in mind throughout the 
desire to afford practical introductory guidance to the two classes 
of persons for whom the bibliography is particularly intended. 
Reprints of this bibliography may be obtained at cost on applica- 
tion to me. Suggestions for the correction or improvement of the 


work will be gratefully received. 
Similar introductory bibliographies for Petrarch and Boccaccio 
are soon to be published. 


A. THE BEST TEXTS, ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, AND 
ANNOTATED EDITIONS OR TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF DANTE 


I, THE COMPLETE WORKS: 


Text: 1. Tutte le opere di Dante Alighieri, ed. by 
E. Moore, 3d ed., Oxford, University Press, 
1904. 

Contains some material which is cer- 
tainly or probably not genuine: some lyrics, 
I sette salmi penitenziali, and La professione 
di fede. Lacks some material which is cer- 
tainly or probably genuine: some lyrics 
and the letters here entered under the num- 
bers 33 and 34. With regard to the lyrics, 
see the note under the heading X. Rime. 


Translation 
and notes: 2-7. The Temple classics Dante, London, Dent. 
Six volumes in the Temple classics 
series. Each volume contains a prose 
translation and notes. The volumes here 
numbered 2, 3, 4, and 7 contain also the 
Italian text. The several volumes are: 
. The Inferno, tr. by J. A. Carlyle, ed. by H. 
Oelsner, 1900. 
. The Purgatorio, tr. by T. Okey, ed. by 
Oeisner, 1901. 
. The Paradiso, tr. by P. H. Wicksteed, ed. 
by Wicksteed and Oelsner, 1899. 
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5. The Convivio, tr. and ed. by Wicksteed, 
1903. 


6. A translation of the Latin works, tr. and ed. 
by A. G. Ferrers Howell and Wicksteed, 
1904. 

The translation and editing of the De 
vulgari eloquentia are by Ferrers Howell; the 
rest of the work is by Wicksteed. 

7. The Vita nuova and Canzoniere, tr. and ed. 
by Okey and Wicksteed, 1906. 

The translation of the canzoni is by 
Wicksteed; the rest of the translation is by 
Okey. 


II, COMMEDIA: 


Text: 8. La Divina commedia novamente illustrata da 
artisti italiani, ed. by V. Alinari [and G. 
Vandelli], 3 vols., Florence, Alinari, 1902-3. 

The text of this edition was prepared by 
Vandelli, and anticipates some features of 
the critical text which Vandelli is preparing 
for the Societé dantesca italiana. Vandelli’s 
main variants from the text of Witte (which 
is the basis of the texts in 1 and in 9) are 
listed in 60, XI (1904), 127-34. 

. Ed. by C. H. Grandgent, Boston, Heath, 
[1911]. 


Translation: 10. Tr. by C. E. Norton, rev. ed., 3 vols., 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1902. 


Notes: 9. 
11. Ed. by T. Casini, 5th ed., Florence, 
Sansoni, 1903. 
12. Ed. by G. A. Scartazzini and G. Vandelli, 
7th ed., Milan, Hoepli, 1914. 


13. Ed. by F. Torraca, 3d ed., Rome, Albrighi 
Segati, 1915. 
W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of 
Dante, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1906; Readings on 
the Purgatorio of Dante, 3d ed., 2 vols., 
1907; Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, 
2d ed., 2 vols., 1909; all London, Methuen. 
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Ill, THE MINOR WORKS AS A WHOLE: 


Complete (or to be complete): 
Text: 17-18. Opere minori di Dante Alighieri, Milan, 
Hoepli. 

A series of critical editions, published 
for the Societa dantesca italiana. Only two 
volumes have as yet appeared. They are: 

. De vulgari eloquentia, ed. by P. Rajna, 1896. 
Now superseded, but to be reissued in 
definitive form: see 60, XXV (1918), 136. 


18. Vita nuova, ed. by M. Barbi, 1907. 


Translation 
and notes: 5-7. 
Extensive selections: “ 

Notes: 19. Le opere minori di Dante Alighieri, ed. by 

F. Flamini, Leghorn, Giusti, Vol. I, 1910. 
Contains the Vita nuova entire, and 

extensive selections from the Convivio. For 
these selections from the Convivio this edi- 
tion, as is indicated below, offers also the 
best text. Vol. II has not yet appeared. 


IV-XI. THE INDIVIDUAL MINOR WORKS: 


The several works are here arranged in alphabetical order. For the 
lyrics not contained in the Convivio or the Vita nuova, see X. Rime. 


Iv. CoNnvivio: 
Complete: 
Text: 1, 
Translation: 20. Tr. by W. W. Jackson, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909. 
Notes: 5. 
Extensive selections: 


Text 
and notes: 19. 


V. DE MONARCHIA: 
Text: 21. Ed. by L. Bertalot, Friedrichsdorf, 1918. 
Published by the editor. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 
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VI. DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA: 


Text: 22. Ed. by L. Bertalot, Friedrichsdorf, 1917. 
Published by the editor. Will be super- 
seded, presumably within 1920, by a text 
prepared by Rajna: see 60, XXV (1918), 
136. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 


VII. ECLOGAE: 


Text and 
notes: 23. Ed. by G. Albini, Florence, Sansoni, 1903. 


Translation: 6. 


VIII, EPISTOLAE: 


As a whole: 
Text: 
A critical edition of the Epistolae, edited 
by P. Toynbee, is shortly to be issued by the 
Oxford University Press. 
Translation 
and notes: 6. 
Better texts and translations of letters printed in 1: 
Epistola I: 

Text: 24. Ed. by O. Zenatti, in his Dante e Firenze, 

Florence, Sansoni, [1900], pp. 359-60. 
Epistola III: 

Text: 25. Ed. by F. Novati, in his “L’epistola di 
Dante a Moroello Malaspina,” in the 
co-operative volume Dante e la Lunigiana, 
Milan, Hoepli, 1909. 

Epistolae IV-X: 
Text and (in some cases) translation: 
26-32: Ed. and tr. by P. Toynbee, in The modern 
language review, X-XIV (1915-19). - 
Ep. IV: XII, 41-44. Ep. V (ed. only): 
X, 151-56. Ep. VI: XII, 182-91. Ep. VII 
(ed. only): X, 65-71. Ep. VIII: XIII, 
219-27. Ep. IX: XI, 66-68. Ep. X (ed. 
only): XIV, 281-97. 
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Letters probably genuine, but not printed in 1: 
Three letters from the Countess of Battifolle to Margaret of 


Brabant: 
Text and 
translation: $33. Ed. and tr. by Toynbee, in The modern 
language review, XII (1917), 303-9. 
Fragment quoted in Italian in the Life of Dante by Leonardo 
Bruni: 
Text: 34. Ed. by A. Solerti, in his Le vite di Dante 
Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino al secolo 
decimosesto, Milan, Vallardi, [1904], p. 100. 
A volume in the co-operative Storia 
letteraria d’Italia scritta da una societa di 
professori. 
Translation: 35. Tr. by Wicksteed, in his The Early lives of 
Dante, London, Moring, 1904, pp. 121-22. 
In the King’s classics series. 


IX. QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA: 


Text and 
translation: 86. Ed. and tr. by C. L. Shadwell, Oxford, 


Clarendon Press, 1909. 


Notes: 37. V. Biagi, La Quaestio de aqua et terra di 
Dante: biobibliografia, dissertazione critica 
sull’ autenticita, testo e commento, lessigrafia, 
facsimili, Modena, Vincenzi, 1907. 


Text, 
translation, 


and notes: 7. 
There is as yet no authoritative canon 


of the Rime. Barbi is preparing, for the 
series here numbered 17-18, a critical edition, 
which will serve to establish the canon with 
a high degree of accuracy. For current 
opinion as the genuineness of individual lyrics, 
and for the best texts of individual lyrics, see 
the indices of 60, s.v. Rime. 


XI. VITA NUOVA: 
Text: 18. 
Translation: 38. Tr. by C. E. Norton, rev. ed., Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1892. 
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39. Tr. by D. G. Rossetti, in his The early 
Italian poets, ed. by E. G. Gardner, Lon- 
don, Dent, 1904. 

In the Temple classics series, but not 
included in the Temple classics Dante. The 
same material appears in Rossetti’s Poems 
and translations, ed. by Gardner, London, 
Dent, and New York, Dutton, [n.d.J, a 
volume in Everyman’s library. 

Notes: 19. 
40. Ed. by G. Melodia, Milan, Vallardi, 1905. 


B. DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


I. FOR THE PERIOD ENDING WITH 1900: 


41. Cornell University, Library, Catalogue of the Dante collection 
presented by Willard Fiske, compiled by T. W. Koch, 2 vols., 
Ithaca, [no publ.], 1898-1900. 

Part I lists editions and translations of Dante’s works. 
Part II lists works on Dante, the arrangement following the 
alphabetical order of the authors’ names. The first index is an 
alphabetical index of subjects. Within this index, references 
to studies of individual passages in works of Dante other than 
the Commedia are grouped, according to the textual order of 
the passages, under the general entries for the works in question. 
The second index consists of references to studies of individual 
passages in the Commedia, arranged in textual order. This 
Catalogue is more complete, as a Dante bibliography, than any 
other single work. This and the works here numbered 42-44 
constitute together a virtually complete bibliography for the 
period in question. 

. Koch, “A list of Danteiana in American libraries, supple- 
menting the catalogue of the Cornell collection,” in 59, 
Eighteenth and nineteenth Annual reports (for 1899-1900), 
1901. 

The plan of this work is exactly the same as that of 41, 
except that there is but one index, in which, under the general 
entry for the Commedia, are grouped the entries for individual 
passages in that work. 

. G. L. Passerini and C. Mazzi, Un decennio di bibliografia 
dantesca, 1891-1900, Milan, Hoepli, 1905. 

The plan of this work is similar to that of 41 and 42. There 
are, however, three indices: the first for names of persons (other 
than authors), the second for subjects, the third for individual 
passages in the works of Dante. 

44. The bibliographies referred to in 41, Vol. II, p. 525. 
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Il." FOR THE PERIOD BEGINNING WITH 1901: 
45. Reviews and notices in 60, VIII (1901)—. 
For indices, see the note under 60. 
46. Passerini, “Bullettino bibliografico,” in 61, IX-XXIII 
(1901-15). 
For indices, see the note under 61. 
47. Passerini, ‘‘ Bibliografia dantesca,” in 62, I (1917)—. 


C. GENERAL WORKS OF REFERENCE ON DANTE 


I. ENCYCLOPEDIAS: 


48. G. A. Scartazzini, Enciclopedia dantesca, 3 vols., Milan, 
Hoepli, 1896-1905. 
49. P. Toynbee, A concise dictionary of proper names and notable 
matters in the works of Dante, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 
A revised and condensed edition of Toynbee’s A dictionary 
of proper names and notable matters in the works of Dante, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1898. 





II. COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE: 
50. N. Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, Vallardi, [1900]. 


A volume in the co-operative history called Storia letieraria 
d'Italia scritta da una societa di professori. 


III.” CONCORDANCES: 

61. E. A. Fay, Concordance of the Divina commedia, Boston, 
Little Brown, and London, Triibner, 1888. 

62. E. K. Rand and E. H. Wilkins, Dantis Alagherii operum 
latinorum concordantiae, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912. 

63. E. S. Sheldon and A. C. White, Concordanza delle opere 
italiane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri, Oxford, 
University Press, 1905. 


D. SERIES OF WORKS ON DANTE 


. Biblioteca storico-critica della litteratura dantesca, Bologna, 
Zanichelli. First series, 12 numbers, ed. G. L. Passerini and 
P. Papa, 1899; 2d series, 4 numbers, ed. Papa, 1902-7. 

. Collezione dantesca, Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1913—. 

. Collezione di opuscoli danteschi inediti o rari, ed. Passerini, 
Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1893—. 

Over 100 numbers have been issued in this series. 
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57. Lectura Dantis, Florence, Sansoni, 1901—. 

In 1899 the Societé dantesca italiana began giving in 
Florence a course of occasional readings of selected cantos of 
the Commedia, different cantos being read by different scholars. 
Two courses of such readings have been completed, and a third 
is in progress. Each reading is virtually a lecture on the canto 
in question. Some lectures on other Dante subjects have been 
given under the same conditions, and similar courses are given 
in other Italian cities. The series of pamphlets called Lectura 
Dantis includes most of the Florentine readings, and a few of 
those given elsewhere. Many of the readings, in the printed 
form, are supplied with careful notes. 


E. DANTE PERIODICALS 


. L’ Alighieri, ed. by F. Pasqualigo, Verona, then Venice, 
Olschki, 1889-93. 
See the note under 61. 


. Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), Annual reports, Cam- 
bridge, Wilson, then Boston, Ginn, 1882—. 


Societa dantesca italiana, Bullettino. First series, Florence, 
Landi, 1890-92; 2d series, monthly, then quarterly, ed. by 


M. Barbi, then by E. G. Parodi, Florence, Societa dantesca 
italiana, 1893—. 

For Vols. I-X (1893-1903) of the second series there is a 
general index: Indice decennale, ed. by F. Pintor, Florence, 
Societa dantesca italiana, 1912. Vol. XI and the later volumes 
have each an index. In all these indices entries for individual 
passages are grouped under entries for the works in question. 


. Il giornale dantesco, ed. by G. L. Passerini, Venice, then 
Florence, Olschki, 1894-1915. 

A continuation of 58. For 68 and for Vols. I-XVIII 
(1894-1910) of 61 there is a general index: Indici ventiduennali 
delle riviste L’ Alighieri e Il giornale dantesco (1889-1910), ed. by 
G. Boffito, Florence, Olschki, 1916. Vol. XIX and the later 
volumes have each an index. In all these indices entries for 
individual passages are grouped under entries for the works in 
question. 

See the note under 62. 


. Il nuovo giornale dantesco, every four months, ed. by Passerini, 
Florence, Mozzon, 1917—. 


A continuation of 61, 
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F. DANTE MANUALS: SYSTEMATIC INFORMATIONAL 
SURVEYS SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 


63. N. Busetto, La vita e le opere di Dante Alighieri, Leghorn, 
Giusti, 1916 (= Biblioteca degli studenti, No. 334). 
64. F. Flamini, Introduction to the study of the Divine comedy, 
tr. by F. M. Josselyn, Boston, Ginn, 1910. 
Contains some material not in the Italian original. 
. E. G. Gardner, Dante, London, Dent, 1900. 
In the Temple primers series. 
. H. Hauvette, Dante: introduction a Vétude de la Divine 
comédie, Paris, Hachette, 1911. 
. P. Toynbee, Dante Alighieri, his life and works, 4th ed., 
London, Methuen, 1910. 
. N. Zingarelli, La vita di Dante, con un’ analisi della Divina 
commedia, 2d ed., Milan, Vallardi, 1914. 


TEN NOTABLE WORKS ON DANTE PUBLISHED 
SINCE 1910 


(Good selective lists of earlier notable works appear in 9, 


pp. XXXvii-xxxviii, and 64, pp. 135-46.) 

. G. Busnelli, Il concetto e V’ordine del Paradiso dantesco, 1911- 
12, =56, Nos. 105-13. 

. T. Casini, Scritti danteschi, 1913, = 66, No. 1. 

. A. d’Ancona, Scritti danteschi, Florence, Sansoni, 1913. 

. C. A. Dinsmore, Life of Dante Alighieri, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1919. 

. E. G. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, London, Dent, and 
New York, Dutton, 1913. 

. C. H. Grandgent, Dante, New York, Duffield, 1916. 

. R. T. Holbrook, Portraits of Dente, London, Warner, and 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1911. 

. E. Moore, Studies in Dante, 4th series, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1917. 

. F. Torraca, Studi danteschi, Naples, Perrella, 1912. 

. P. H. Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas, London, Dent, and 
New York, Dutton, 1913. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 
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ON THE CONCESSIVE CLAUSE IN EARLY ITALIAN! 

Italian syntax is a subject almost wholly unstudied, at least 
since the Renascence, except in so far as the modern usage, and a 
few archaic forms, are mentioned or described in the grammars.? 
Only of late have the first efforts been made systematically to collect 
and study the material contained in works representative of the 
successive periods of the language.* The fact that the changes 
which have occurred are not so conspicuous as those which one finds 
in French and English doubtless explains in part the undeservedly 
slight interest which they have aroused. But the great deterrent 
from such study has been that until recently critical texts of works 
of the early period, with which one would naturally wish to begin, 
have been extremely few. In the decade preceding the outbreak 
of the war they increased appreciably in number, so that there is 
now available for study a body of material, which, although still 
strictly limited, is probably sufficient, both in amount and in variety, 
to be fairly representative. 

I shall treat in this study the concessive clause in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and consider a few questions which arise 
first with regard to the use of moods. In brief, general terms Meyer- 
Liibke says of the mood of the verb in the Italian concessive clause 
that the subjunctive predominates, even in clauses of fact, and that 
the indicative appears only when the fact is absolutely certain.‘ 


1I am indebted to the Board of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for kind permission to use material of an unpublished dissertation, and to Professors 
K. Pietsch and E. H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, for some bibliographical details. 

2 The work of R. Fornaciari, Sintassi italiana dell’uso moderno, Florence, Sansoni, 
188 ?, is very useful, but limited in scope. R. David, Uber die Syntax des Italienischen im 
Trecento, Geneva, Pfeffer, 1887, a Strassburg dissertation, has some classified material 
and makes some suggestions. 

3 There are now two studies by pupils of Meyer-Liibke, S. Wedkiewicz, Materialen 
zu einer Syntaz der italienischen Bedingungssdtze, Zeits. fir roman. Phil., Beitheft 31 (1911), 
and M. Miltschinsky, Der Ausdruck des konzessiven Gedankens in den altnorditalienischen 
Mundarten, nebst einem Anhang, das Provenzalische betreffend, Zeits. fir roman. Phil., 
Beiheft 62 (1917). The latter study I know only from the review of L. Spitzer in the 
Literaturblatt, 1918, pp. 321-25, and from that of B. Wiese, Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, 1919, pp. 136-40. 

4 Grammaire des langues romanes, Paris, 1900, III, § 673. 
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This statement does not describe with entire accuracy either the 
practice of the early writers here studied, or that of the modern 
language. In the latter the subjunctive is, to be sure, always used 
in conditional concessive clauses, and in a large proportion of the 
clauses of fact. But the use of the indicative is not due to the degree 
of certainty which one may feel as to the truth of one’s statement. 
It is used in a clause, always one of fact, which follows the primary 
clause and states an afterthought, a correction of something affirmed 
or implied in the preceding statement. It is separated from what 
precedes by a definite pause. The same type of clause, and with 
the verb in the indicative, is found in the early period.!. The modern 
use of the indicative is apparently limited to this supplementary type 
of clause. Such was not the case in the early period, or in the Renas- 
cence, and Italian is, in the main, so remarkably conservative that 
one would expect to find the older unrestricted use of the indicative 
preserved, at least to a certain extent. The impression of several 
Tuscans of whom I inquired in regard to the Florentine practice of 
today was that no use of the indicative, except in a supplementary 
clause, can be very widespread, if, indeed, it exists at all. 

For the study of the concessive clause in the early period I have 
collected material from the following texts: (1) I Sonetti di Cecco 
Angiolieri, ed. A. F. Masséra, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1906. (2) Dante, 
La Vita Nuova, ed. M. Barbi, Milan, Hoepli, 1907. (3) Francesco da 
Barberino, J Documenti d’ Amore, ed. F. Egidi, Rome, Societa filologica 
romana, Vol. I, 1905, Vol. II, 1912. (4) Boccaccio, Jl Decameron, 
ed. P. Fanfani, 2 vols., Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 1904 (com- 
pared with the version of the Mannelli MS given in the Lucca edition 
of 1761, and with the Berlin MS as the variants from the Mannelli 
are given by O. Hecker, Die Berliner Decameron-Handschrift, etc., 
Berlin, Vogt, 1892). (5) Boccaccio, Il Ninfale fiesolano, ed. B. Wiese, 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1913. (6) F. Petrarche laureati poete rerum 
vulgarium fragmenta, ed. E. Modigliani, Rome, Societa filologica 
romana, 1904. (7) Die Triumphe F. Petrarcas, ed. C. Appel, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1901. (8) Le liriche edite e inedite di Fazio degli Uberti, 


1 Two typical modern examples occur in I Promessi Sposi, chap. vi, ed. Bellezza, 
Milan, Cogliati, 1908, p. 108, and chap. xxxviii, p. 713. The supplementary character 
of the clause is most obvious when in conversation a concessive statement is added to 
what a previous speaker has said. 
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ed. R. Renier, Florence, Sansoni, 1883. (9) Le Croniche di Giovanni 
Sercambi, ed. S. Bongi, Lucca, Giusti, 1892. 

In these works the use of moods is for the most part identical 
with the modern practice as just defined. There is the same unvary- 
ing use of the subjunctive in conditional concessive clauses. I shall 
therefore not concern myself with them at this time. In supple- 
mentary clauses of fact, which I shall consider in detail, there is the 
same use of the indicative, with, however, a certain amount of devia- 
tion, if my interpretation of the problems presented by this type of 
clause is correct. But in clauses of fact of the ordinary kind there is 
certainly a marked difference from the modern practice. The 
subjunctive is, to be sure, the mood usually employed; but there is 
also a not inconsiderable number of examples with the indicative." 
This use of the mood appears unmistakably in the following examples, 
where the concessive clause precedes the primary clause. I give 
all the examples which the texts here studied contain, in order to 
show that the use of the indicative is, or at any rate appears to be, 
normal in every way. Among the examples in which it is used are 
some from the prose of Boccaccio and Sercambi and from the poetry 
of the popolano Angiolieri and the more formal Francesco da Barbe- 
rino. And it is used, in poetry, by Uberti, in situations where neither 
rhyme nor rhythm influenced the choice of the mood. The evidence 
of this material, which is, to be sure, not extensive, but is from authors 
of importance, is, then, that the indicative and the subjunctive 
were identical in value and effect, except in so far as the relative 
infrequency of use of the indicative may have made a slight differ- 
ence in the impression produced. 


E tutto chonesta tanto comprende 
Che gia vertu non ene 

se di quella non tene 

porai udire 

donesta dire 

coma da noi volgarmente si prende.? 


1 Except in Diez (French ed. III, p. 332) and Meyer-Liibke (III, § 673), I have 
found no mention of this use of the indicative, outside of G. G. Fortunio, Regole gram- 
maticali della volgar lingua, Ancona, Bernardin Vercellese, 1516, Book I, xviii, Eii, who 
mentions it and gives some examples, but makes no comment. 

2 Doc. d’am., II, 47. 
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. . i’ posso dir che per la mia follia 
i’6 perduto assai buon sollazzare. 
Anche che troppo tardi mi n’aveggio, 
non lasceré ch’i’non prenda conforto, 
ca far d’un danno due sarebbe peggio.' 


di gioi’mi vesto, di noia mi spoglio, 
e cid bench’é’n l’amor, a mme’l’arreco;? 


Come che doglia grande e smisurata 
Mensola avea sentita, come quella 
ch’a tal partito mai non era stata, 
veggendo aversi fatto una si bella 
criatura, ogni altra pena fu alleggiata.* 


And so, in the Decameron, when, at the Mugnone, Bruno asks 
Buffalmacco where Calandrino is, and Buffalmacco replies: Io non 
so, ma egli era pur poco fa qui dinanzi da noi. Disse Bruno: Ben 
che fa poco, a me par egli esser certo che egli é ora a casa a desinare,‘ 
Bruno is pretending to mock Buffalmacco, and keeps his words, 
including the indicative “fa,” unchanged on that account. The 


example just preceding, from the Ninfale fiesolano, shows that Boc- 
caccio is not thus forcing his own syntactical practice, which was 
that of his age. 


E bene ch’io dimostro nel principio 
un dolce ed un contento desiderio, 
pur la mia fine é danno e vituperio.® 


Poi volsi gli occhi verso il bel volume 
d’o(n)gni virti e bellezza, 

e benché con pienezza 

ritrar non posso sua sovrana forma, 

i’ pur seguiré l’orma 

distinguendo a mia possa sua persona, 
qual A(p)polledio di Si(c)cheo ragiona.® 


1 Cecco, XLIV, 7-11. 

2 Cecco, LIV, 5-6. 

3 Ninf. fies., 404, 1-5; cf. variant indicative, 211.6. 
* Decam., II, 206. 

5 Uberti, p. 152. 

6 Bruzio Visconti, in Uberti, p. 228. 
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The next example shows an indicative in the statement of a general 
truth, as distinct from the absolutely certain fact of Meyer-Liibke’s 
phrase: Et bene che la cosa quando si fa presta aleuna volta non 
si fa tucto quello é utile, nondimeno pur si fa... .' posto che 
vigorosamente dalla tua parte facesti, nondimeno ti dei ricordare che 
molto danpno ricevesti 

The indicative seems to be very infrequent in a clause preceding 
the primary. At least in the texts here considered there are only the 
9 cases given as against 477 preceding clauses of fact, with the verb 
in the subjunctive. Without wishing to attach any great importance 
to my statistical data I will here add that there is a larger proportion 
of examples with the indicative in the concessive clauses which 
follow the primary clause. The disproportion which appears in 
these works is presumably accidental. 

The concessive clauses which follow the primary clause and the 
verb of which is in the indicative are of two types. One is the 
ordinary type, similar, except for its position, to that just illustrated. 
The other is supplementary, and is like that which is found in the 
modern language. One would, of course, definitely expect to find 
the first, and the existence of the second is natural, both inherently, 
and as the background of the modern form. To give definite proof 
that they both existed in the early period is certainly not at all 
difficult, although it requires rather more attention to detail than 
might at first be supposed. I will take up the ordinary type last, 
after considering the character of the supplementary type and 
eliminating the examples in which it occurs. 

The supplementary type may be distinguished in the modern 
language, not only by the mood of the verb, but also by the punctua- 
tion, by the presence of a period, interrogation point, colon, or semi- 
colon before the clause.* But in only two cases in our texts can one 
be sure that either a period or an interrogation point before a con- 
cessive clause was put there by the author. These two cases occur 
in examples from Petrarch and Sercambi, whose works have been 


1 Sercambi, I, 210. 

* Sercambi, II, 259. 

3 One would need to make sure that the colon or semicolon is not merely a substitute 
for a comma in a long sentence, were it not for the mood of the verb. 
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preserved in carefully revised autograph MSS.' Only autographs 
can be counted upon to give the authors’ punctuation, since the 
copyists were often extremely careless and inexact in this matter,? 
although such a MS as that of Mannelli may prove useful. And 
even an autograph does not solve the problems which arise in this 
study in connection with the colon and semicolon, for although all 
but one of the early systems of punctuation had what purport to 
be equivalents of these modern marks,‘ editors often have great 
difficulty in interpreting their meaning in modern terms. Even in 
the autograph of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, the punctuation, which 
was evidently done with great care, is not always consistent,® and is 
most perplexing to the specialists, presumably for the reason sug- 
gested by Ewald, who finds that Petrarch did not keep to a logical 
point of view, but seems rather to have aimed to give hints for 
reading the poems.’ 

These difficulties, however, do not always occur in connection 
with the full stop, and the following passage from Sercambi shows 
the existence of the supplementary type of concessive clause after a 


period: E i Lucchesi, che non puonno alla forza mectere riparo, 
Benché si sapea che al dicto messer Mastino non era 
gosto Luccha la valuta di fiorini .xl.™... .6 It will be noted 

1 For the facts concerning the MS of Sercambi, cf. I, Pref., p. xxviii; of the Canzoniere 


stanno cheti. 


of Petrarch there is no need to speak. In the Documenti d’ Amore, the MS of which is 
found to be an autograph (cf. F. Egidi, Bull. d. Soc. fil. rom., No. 1, 1901, p. 35), there 
are no examples of the supplementary type of clause, so that the almost complete lack of 
punctuation in the text is here of no consequence. 

2 F. Novati, ‘‘Di un’ Ars Punctandi erroneamente attribuita a Francesco Petrarea,"’ 
Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, 2d Series, Vol. XLII (1909), Milan, Hoepli, pp. 83 
and 84, n. 1. 

* The value of the Berlin MS is doubtless much greater, but I find no record of a 
publication which gives the punctuation. 

¢ The systems are described in some detail by Novati, pp. 84-96. 

5’ Novati, pp. 100-101. 

*M. Scherillo, Il Canzoniere di F.P., etc., Milan, Hoepli, 1908, Pref., p. xiv. 

7 Fr. Ewald, Die Schreibweise in der autographischen Handschrift des ‘* Canzoniere”’ 
Petrarcas, etc., Anhang, Die Interpunktion des Codez, Zeits. fir roman. Phil., Beiheft 13, 
p. 61. I take Ewald’s meaning, in the passage quoted, to be that Petrarch had in mind 
certain special effects to be produced by pauses and inflections of the voice. 

8 Serc., I, 88. The example seems to me to have the positive value which I give 
to it because of the character of the edition. The Istituto storico decided to reproduce 
‘tutto fino ad un’ apice, cid ch’ 6 nel codice, tanto del testo quanto della figure”’ (I, Pref., 
p. xliii). The result of its work is excellent, cf. Giorn. stor. della lett. ital., XXI, 157-60. 
There is, and for the obvious reasons, a modernized system of punctuation, as is clear 
in general, as well as from the reproduction of the facsimile in the text (II, 376), where 
the early form of the comma (/) is replaced by the modern. But surely no such change 
was made as to insert a full stop and capitalize benché. 
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that the concessive clause is logically adversative to the preceding 
statement exactly as the last mentioned is formulated. This is 
the simple and obvious type of the supplementary clause, that in 
which the concessive statement, which might be uttered after no 
more than a normal pause, indicated by a comma or not indicated at 
all, is presented as an afterthought. All following clauses, except 
in cases where the primary clause has an adversative adverb to 
show that the concessive statement is anticipated, may, at least 
theoretically, be interpreted as of this type, although it is most 
unlikely that more than a few really are so. The following examples 
are similar, as regards the logical relation in thought to the literal 
statement preceding. They show the function of the supplementary 
clause, which is to correct an impression which the preceding state- 
ment may seem to create: 
. 16 ’n tal donna lo mi’ cor assiso, 

che chi dicesse: - ti fo ’nperadore, 

e sta che non la veggi pur du’ ore -, 

si lli dire’: - va, che sii ucciso! - ; 

et vedendo lei, si son diviso 

da tutto quel che ssi chiama dolore. 

Avegna ch’ i’ di cid non 6 mistiere, 

di veder cosa che dolor mi tolla:! 

The joyful, even exultant tone of the sonnet may seem to be 
marred by the turn of phrase in lines 5 and 6, so the poet corrects 
the possible inference that the phrase accurately reflects his mood. 
In the next example the speaker, Monna Ermellina, has been severely 
reprimanded by a priest for. encouraging a lover: Di che si fatta 
paura m’entré, che io del tutto mi disposi a non voler pid la dimesti- 
chezza di lui; e per non averne cagione, sua lettera né sua ambasciata 
pit volli ricevere: come che io credo, se pit! fosse perseverato, come 
(per quello che io presuma) egli se n’andd disperato, veggendolo 
io consumare come si fa la neve al sole, il mio duro proponimento si 
sarebbe piegato, per cid che niun disidero al mondo maggiore avea.” 
The speaker realizes that her statement about her aloofness toward 
her lover, after the priest’s reprimand, may seem to imply more 
strength of character than she has, and in the concessive clause she 
corrects a possible overestimate. 


1 Cecco, XXXVI, 3-10. 2 Decam., I, 260. 
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In the next example the correction is of the possible suggestion 
that the poet is justified in complaining: 
Cosi m’avess’ella fatt’afogone 
o mi si fosse nella gola posta, 
ch’i’non avesse gollato’l boccone: 
Ché gid non sare’a cosi mala posta; 
avegna certo ch’egli é gran ragione 
che chi ssi nuoce su, pur a llu’costa.' 


Besides this obvious type of the clause there is another, in which 
the concessive clause is not adversative to the literal statement pre- 
ceding, but serves to correct an impression which the tone or the 
choice of words or some other formal detail of what precedes may 
seem to create. In some cases the difference between the actual 
statement and one which gives the exact thought to which the con- 
cessive clause is logically adversative is slight, but in others the 
general corrective function of the clause is seen to have led to great 
looseness of use. It may even cease to be concessive at all, and 
correct the first statement in its entirety, so that the two are mutually 
exclusive. And there is a variety of relations intermediate between 
those two extremes. 

In the following sonnet of Petrarch the concessive clause is clearly 
an afterthought: 

In qual parte del ciel / in quale ydea 

Era lexempio / onde natura tolfe 

Quel bel uifo leggiadro / ichella uolfe 
Moftrar quagiu quanto laffu potea? 

Qual nimpha i fonti. in felue mai qual dea. 
Chiome doro fi fino a laura [ciolfe 
Quado un cor tante i fe uertuti accolfe? 
Ben che la foma e di mia morte rea.? 


The concessive clause is logically adversative in a literal sense rather 
to a declarative than to the exclamatory form of expression preceding. 
The difference, although apparently slight, is sufficient to add empha- 
sis to the concessive clause, which serves to correct the general tone 
of unqualified admiration and praise. It has the same general 


1 Ceeco, XLV, 9-14. 
2 Petr., Canz., 159, 1-8. The interrogation mark, unmistakably called for by the 


thought, is quite clear in the facsimile of the MS. 
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corrective function in the following passage from the Decameron: 
Chi ha a dir paternostri 0 a fare il migliaccio o la torta al suo divoto, 
lascile stare: elle non correranno di dietro a niuna a farsi leggere. 
Benché e le pinzochere altressi dicono et anche fanno delle cosette 
otta per vicenda!! The concessive clause obviously corrects the 
possible inference that bigots are necessarily to be regarded as better 
than other people. 

The use of the supplementary clause to correct a general impres- 
sion is shown most clearly in the following example, also from the 
Decameron. Meuccio, after questioning the spirit of the dead Tingoc- 
cio, who has returned to visit him on earth, about the punishment 
for sin in the future life, promises to have masses said for his soul: 
e partendosi Tingoccio da lui, Meuccio si ricordé della comare, e 
sollevato alquanto il capo disse: Ben che mi ricorda, o Tingoccio: 
della comare, con la quale tu giacevi quando eri di qua, che pena 
t’é di la data ??. The example is significant in this, that the previous 
words of Meuccio to which ‘Ben che,” etc., are supplementary are 
not given at all. When Tingoccio starts to leave and Meuccio 
wishes to detain him, he has only to use the supplementary clause 


primary in form to correct the impression that he has nothing more 


to say. 

To return to the examples more regular in form, the concessive 
clause may be, not adversative to the literal statement preceding, 
but corrective of the tone, as when there is a suggestion of complaint: 


e or sanza ’1 su’ amor mi pare stare 
come colu’ c’alla morte s’avvia. 

Avegna ched e’ m’é bene’ nvestito, 
ché io medesmo la colpa me n’abbo 
po’ ch’i’ non fo vendetta del marito 


The concessive clause when thus used in a supplementary way 
is no longer purely subordinate, since the statement, to which the 
conjunction gives at first the appearance of normal subordination, 
serves in effect to restate the position previously taken. It is felt 
practically as a co-ordinate clause, and may thus serve as a fresh 


1 Decam., Il, 432. I reproduce the punctuation of the Lucca edition. Fanfani 
changed the period to a colon. 

2 Ibid., II, 185. 

* Cecco, LVII, 7-11. 
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start, and be followed by its own subordinates as any co-ordinate 
statement is. 

In the following examples the Lucca edition, which claims to 
reproduce exactly the punctuation of the Mannelli MS," has periods 
before the concessive clauses, the first word of which is in each case 
printed with a smali letter. The fact that there are many cases of 
a similar inconsistency in the edition, aside from these cases of the 
concessive clause, suggests that the editors may have mistaken for a 
period an early mark equivalent to the colon, perhaps that of the 
particular system, widely used in the fourteenth century and formu- 
lated by an unknown grammarian of Bologna, which is described by 
Novati.2. In any case, the concessive clauses correct possible infer- 
ences: Egli mi giova molto quando un savio uomo é da una donna 
semplice menato come si mena un montone per le corna in beccherfa. 
benché tu non se’savio né fosti da quella ora in qua che tu ti lasciasti 
nel petto entrare il maligno spirito della gelosia 8 The speaker 
is admitting that she has deceived the man. The concessive clause 
is not adversative to the exact statement preceding, since if it were, 
she would be excluding him from her statement. She wishes to 
include him, and does so by correcting her own use of the word 
“savio,”’ as not being applicable. In the next example the inference 
to be corrected is again rather general: E parendogli che di quindi 
venisse il suono dello starnuto, aperse un usciuolo il qual v’era, 
e come aperto l’ebbe, subitamenta n’usci fuori il maggior puzzo 
di solfo del mondo. benché davanti, essendocene venuto puzzo e 
ramaricAticene, aveva detto la donna: Egli é che dianzi io imbiancai 
miei veli col solfo ‘ Fanfani has a comma before the conces- 
sive clause. This seems quite out of place, since the adversative 
force of the concessive clause does not appear at all unless one takes 
the preceding statement to imply that the odor was surprising. 
There should then be a pause to represent a moment in which the 
writer and his reader may get that impression, before proceeding to 
the correction. 

There are eight examples in the works here studied, including two 
already given, in which a concessive clause with a verb in the indi- 
cative follows a colon or semicolon. In all these examples the 


1 Pref., p. v. 2P. 94, 3 Decam., II, 151. 4 Ibid., Il, 73. 
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clauses have the same function as that which we have seen in the 
case of the clause which follows a full stop; so that the punctuation, 
whether it was an interpretation by the editors of early marks found 
in the MSS, or was supplied because needed, is clearly correct. 
In the passage from which the first example is taken Sercambi is 
reproaching the Florentines for entering into a secret alliance in a 
spirit unfriendly to Lucca: Ma tu non volesti che il tuo secreto altri 
sapesse. Et pertanto ti dico che non é da esser biazmato se altri 
non vuole che tu sappi i loro secreti; posto che per me alcuno secreto 
non si fa, che sia né debbia esser danpno d’alcuno vicino, chome si 
trovano di molti che sono in questa nostra Ytalia; e questo vasti 
al presente.! In the concessive clause, and in its subordinates, 
Sercambi contrasts the purity of Luecan motives with the suspicious 
character of those which he imputes to Florence. He presents this 
contrast in the form of a correction by example of the inference, which 
might be drawn from his preceding words, that secrets are always 
above criticism. The next example may be interpreted in two ways: 
Et pertanto di tal materia al prezente non si contera altro, ma quando 
seguira l’effetto altro’si notificheri; bene che poco fructo si spera 
torni a Luccha, perd che di tucto che segue, del dapno ne torna a 
Luccha pid che sua parte, e al bene non giunge.2 The meaning may 
be: ‘When the outcome develops I will make it known elsewhere 
in my narrative; although I hope for but slight advantage accruing 
to Lucea,”’ and the narrative will therefore be sad. That interpre- 
tation, which makes the concessive clause logically adversative to 
the literal statement preceding, seems to me not to take proper 
account of the marked change at the pause from the some- 
what perfunctory tone of the chronicler explaining the arrangement 
of his material to the deep pessimism of the patriot. The concessive 
clause seems then to be really a correction of that tone, and to refer 
back to “quando seguira l’effetto.”” In other words, the correction is 
of the possible inference that Sercambi expects a favorable outcome. 
In the next examples the correction is of the more immediately 

tali paezi erano e sono signoreggiati & acomodati 
a molti & diversi signori & conti, a parte al dicto Luizo d’Angié e 
parte al dicto Ladislao, gueregiando e nimicandosi insieme molto 


1 Serc., II, 285. 2 Serc., II, 41. 
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tempo, & molto tezoro spendendo Il’una parte e l’altra; benché la 
maggior parte della spesa, che facea il dicto Ladislao e la sua madre 
erano de’ beni che’ | papa e la Chieza di Roma a loro porgea F 
The concessive clause corrects the probable inference that the money 
came out of their own pockets. The next example is punctuated with 
con quelle brigate che avea entrd nascozamente in 
Saona, benché si crede che a lui fusse facto tracto doppio. The 
concessive clause corrects the impression that the first statement 
tells the true story; it is a restatement of what precedes, and benché 
has the force of “or rather,” so that if one reads without a marked 
pause the fact that the concessive clause is not subordinate in empha- 
sis to what precedes mars the clearness of the passage.* In the 
following example the Lucca editors, and Fanfani, have the correct 
semicolon: E s’egli v’era pit a grado lo studio delle leggi che la 
moglie, voi non dovavate pigliarla; benché a me non parve mai che 
voi giudice foste, anzi mi paravate un banditore di sacre e di feste, 
si ben le sapavate, e le digiune e le vigilie. The concessive clause, 
which is adversative to the first clause, corrects the possible inference 
that the speaker considers the person addressed as really fitted for 
the law. 
In the next example the relation in thought between the con- 
cessive clause and the preceding statement is of special interest: 
Se si potesse morir di dolore, 
Molti son vivi che sserebber morti: 
i’son l’un desso, sed e’ no men porti 
’n anim’e carn’ il Lucifer maggiore; 
avegna ch’i’ ne vo co la peggiore, 
ché ne lo’nferno non son cosi forti 


le pene e tormenti e li sconforti 
com’un de’ miei, qualunqu’e ’] minore.® 


The editor, Masséra, interprets: Ancor che il diavolo non lo porti 


via in anima e in corpo, il poeta ne va con la peggiore, 4 la peggior 
sorte, poiché, etc. I should prefer to interpret without any such 


1 Serc., II, 289. 2 Serc., III, 191. 

If the passage of Sercambi's MS given in the facsimile is typical (II, 376), the 
punctuation must be almost entirely supplied. It therefore seems that the editor, who 
was in the main most careful, here made an error of interpretation. 

4 Decam., I, 201. 5 Cecco, XIX, 1-8. 6 P. 85. 
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radical syntactical change. The whole tone of the sonnet is one of 
profound depression, and the ellipsis in line 3 is significant: “1 am 
one of these (and shall continue to be) unless,” etc. The jump of 
thought is to the dread terror of hell, and the poet dwells upon it, as if 
fascinated, with “‘’n anim’e carn’”’ and the final epithet “ maggiore.”’ 
Then comes a further crescendo, by a correction of the apparent 
impression that hell contains the maximum of horror, a crescendo 
which is sustained as the thought is explained and amplified in the 
following lines. Masséra’s method of interpretation seems therefore 
to change the meaning in changing the form in which it is expressed. 
Both the Lucca editors and Fanfani have a comma in the following 

example. A woman locked up in a lonely tower shouts for help: 
Ma anche questo l’aveva sua nimica fortuna tolto. I lavoratori 
eran tutti partiti da’ campi per lo caldo, avvegna che quel di niuno ivi 
appresso era andato a lavorare, si come quegli che allato alle lor case 
tutti le lor biade battevano.' The concessive clause states an 
afterthought, since it corrects the preceding statement in its entirety 
and substitutes an essentially different one. The two clauses are 
not adversative in force, but mutually exclusive. ‘‘Avvegna che” 
has once more the force of “‘or rather.”” The effect of reading with- 
out a pause is therefore to obscure the meaning, since it suggests a 
logical adversative relation between the two clauses and makes the 
second subordinate. In the next example Wiese punctuates with 
a comma: 

Né so s’io me ne vo, ne s’ io m’aspetti, 

se riuscir la veggio in nessun lato, 

benché si folti son questi boschetti, 

che vi staria a cavallo un nom celato, 

sanza d’esser veduto aver sospetti.? 


In the concessive clause Africo is correcting his assumption, which 
is quite obvious, though only implicit, in the statement of his query, 
that Mensola will necessarily see him in case chance brings them near 
to each other in the forest. The transition in thought is so easily 
made that the comma will serve. The concessive clause, is, then, 
intermediate between the purely subordinate type and the supple- 
mentary, which is co-ordinate, or, perhaps, in view of the force 


1 Decam., II, 244-45. 2 Ninf. fies., 125, 1-5. 
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naturally associated with the conjunction, semico-ordinate. The 
examples have shown that the two types are often definitely distinct, 
so much so that a disregard of the difference tends to obscure the 
connection in thought of the supplementary clause with what pre- 
cedes. I chose to present the material in this way for the sake of 
clearness and because the full-fledged supplementary type is so 
frequently used. But of course the form of the first clause makes 
the suggestion corrected by the second more or less obvious in 
different cases. The speaker may at times be free to pause or not 
as he chooses. 
In the following examples Sercambi uses the subjunctive in 
il comune di Firenza 
comprd Luccha dal dicto messer Mastino certa somma di denari. 
E benché i Fiorentini mettessero nome quella aver comprata fiorini. 
ecl.™, dicho che a quello che il dicto Mastino stava contento 
da’ Luchesi, la dicta somma fu assai minore; posto che il nome fusse 
grande.! After completing a matter-of-fact statement of the contrast 
between the Florentine pretensions and the facts, Sercambi restates 
the thought of the original concessive clause in an ironical form 
which expresses his resentment. The clause is therefore clearly an 
afterthought, and the semicolon is correct. The use of the sub- 
junctive may seem to be due to its presence in the first concessive 
clause, and in a certain sense that may be true. The analogy to the 
normal type of the concessive clause probably does cause the depar- 
ture from the more frequent use of the indicative which we have 
seen, and that analogy will no doubt have effect especially when a 
concessive clause with the subjunctive directly precedes. But 
Sercambi has the subjunctive in the following passage, where there 
is, to be sure, a preceding subjunctive, so that attraction may have 
determined the mood of the next verb, but where there is no other 
concessive clause: era di necessita richiedere alquanti amici dello 
stato di Luccha cosi di fuori come dentro. E simile avere alquanti 
con l’armo, accid che altri volendo contradire non possa; posto che 
alcuno di cid non si debbia contristare, e massimamente chi ama la 
liberta e lo stato di Lucha.2. The semicolon is right, since the con- 
cessive clause is not logically adversative to what precedes, but is 


1 Serc., I, 88. 2 Serc., IIT, 13. 
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intended to counteract the alarming effect which the military pre- 
cautions might have. Here, then, attraction may explain the use 
of the subjunctive. But not in the following: E licentiati, i dicti 
imbasciadori tornéro a Luecha a di .xxvii. maggio, e referito la 
risposta facta, si prese pensieri di stare a vedere come preseguiranno 
le promissioni; posto che poca speranza fusse data che i Fiorentini 
debbiano volere bene vicinare.! The concessive clause is logically 
adversative, and the semicolon may be intended merely to mark a 
pause at the end of a breath-group. But there is the other possi- 
bility also. In a word, a variety of influences of a recognizable 
kind may cause deviations from what appears to be the normal use 
of the indicative in the supplementary clause, so that a dogmatic 
statement about absolute uniformity would be quite out of place. 
The length of my discussion of the material with the indicative 
suggests this restriction of statement. 

In fact, Petrarch’s use of moods was perhaps not uniform. In 
the two examples following the punctuation (.), which the Carducci- 
Ferrari edition? and that of Scherillo* interpret as a semicolon, may 
be regarded as marking a breathing space, and no more: 

Poi feguiro ficome a lui nécrebbe 
Troppo altaméte. e che di cio mauenne. 
Di chio fon facto a molta gente exempio. 
Ben chel mio duro feempio 

Sia fcripto altroue / fi che mille péne 
Ne fon gia ftache.* 


Ma molto piu di quel / che per inangi 
De la dolce et acerba mia nemica 

E bifogno chio dica. 

Ben che fia tal chogni parlare auanci.® 


But the element of uncertainty, which arises especially in the second 
case, is still more pronounced in connection with the last line of the 


sonnet of the mirror: 


Certo feui rimembra di narciffo / 
Quefto @ quel corfo adun termino uano. 
Ben che di fi bel fior fia indegna lerba.® 


1 Serc., II, 270. 3 Milan, Hoepli, 1918. 

2 Florence, Sansoni, 1899. 4 Petr., Canz., 23, 7-12. 5 23, 68-77. 

645, 12-14. Both Carducci-Ferrari and Scherillo have a colon at the end of line 13. 
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The closing lines, which serve to soften the severity of tone in the 
threat, seem to afford a parallel to the first example cited from 
Petrarch, where the concessive clause foilows an interrogation point. 

In one passage in the Decameron the concessive clause with the 
verb in the subjunctive is punctuated by both Fanfani and Scherillo' 
with a semicolon: E per certo questa vostra liberale venuta m’é 
troppo pit cara che non sarebbe se da capo mi fosse dato da spendere 
quanto per addietro ho gid speso; come che a povero oste siate 
venuta.? The concessive clause does not state a new thought, 
since the idea of poverty appears with great clearness in “ Your 
visit is much more welcome than if I could spend over again all that 
I have spent in the past.’””’ The concessive clause is then used for 
repetition in explicit form. It is logically adversative to part of the 
thought in the first sentence, that is to say, to “ Your visit is wel- 
come,” but the form and length of the intervening clauses obscure 
the adversative relation. The confusion of thought, as it thus 
appears, and as it continues to appear if one adopts the interpretation 
of the concessive clause just suggested and regards it as due to the 
speaker’s attempt at greater clearness, is doubtless intended by 
Boccaccio to show the speaker’s embarrassment. The form of state- 
ment is so irregular as to defy classification. The Lucca edition 
has a comma. But the semicolon has this advantage, that there 
are several long clauses preceding, with no punctuation, and a rather 
definite pause is desirable. 

In the remaining examples with the indicative the concessive 
clauses are presumably almost all of the ordinary, purely subordinate 
sort. It is possible that the author marked a definite pause, and 
one cannot be absolutely sure in more than a few special cases that 
he did not, since the punctuation usually has no value as evidence. 
But the numerous examples already given of the supplementary 
clause probably include almost all the material of that kind. Under 
certain circumstances one may be quite sure that the author antici- 
pated the concessive clause: 


Almen sapess’ella pur quanto amata 
ell’e da me, o veduto m’ avesse, 


1 Il Decamerone, Milan, Hoepli, 1914, p. 273. 
2 Decam., II, 64. 
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ben ch’i’ credo che tutta spaventata 
se ne sarebbe, sed ella credesse 


esser da me o da uom disiata.! 


Almen I take as certainly anticipating ben che. Also, in the following 
series of balanced sentences: 


Che faré dunque, lasso, po’ ch’ io veggio 
ch’ a palesarmi fare’ il mio piggiore, 

E s’io mi taccio, veggio ch’ é ’1 mio peggio, 
pero ch’ ognor mi cresce pit l’ardore? 
Dunque, per miglior vita, morte chieggio, 
la qual sarebbe fin di tal dolore, 

bench’ io mi credo ch’ ella perra poco 

a venir, se non si spegne esto foco.? 


The taste for contrasts and balances prevails throughout, so that 
such a line as 7 could be expected, to complete line 5. In other 
examples the thought makes a normal subordinate status seem likely: 


Grassa me truovo, col palato asciucto, 
« con tutto che lo di e la notte el ba(n)gno.* 


e di Luccha v’ando brigate vestite di sendado 
armegiando et bigordando, intanto che fu una meraviglia l’alegrezza 
che dimostrava esser in Pisa, benché dentro da’chuori di ciascuno 
era somma tristitia a dire che i fanciulli fussero stati facti signori 
di Pisa e di Lucca per quel modo. The remaining indicative clauses 
may be found in the Trionfi, [X, 132 (with benché); in the Ninf. fies., 
36. 7 (with benché); 327. 7 (with comeché), and in variant readings, 
266. 8 (with come che); 300, 7-8 (with come che); F. degli Uberti, 
pp. 130 and 186 (with benché); 148 (with con tutto che); Sercambi, 
I, 132 (with benché); 224 and 267 (with bene che); 228 and 381 (with 
posto che); III, 17 (with posto che); 153, 239, and 405 (with benché). 
The subordinate indicative clauses I thus find to number twenty. 
The subordinate clauses of fact with the verb in the subjunctive 
following the primary clause may be found in Cecco, XII, 4 (aveg- 
naché); LV, 10 (avegna); Doc. d’Am., I, 280 (perché); LU, 97, 146, 
342 (perché); 222 (tutto che); Vita Nuova, VIII, 12; IX, 1; XXV, 3; 
XXXIII, 2; XXXVIII, 6; XLI, 7 (avegna che); XXIII, 3 (ancora 


1 Ninf. fies, 35, 1-5. 3 Uberti, p. 148. 
2 Ibid., 36, 1-8. 4 Serc., I, 132. 
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che); Ninf. fies., 10, 3-4; 41. 8 (benché); 266. 8; 303. 6; 313. 4; 
341. 8; 400, 5-6 (come che); Decam., I, 10, 30, 65, 72, 89, 106, 112, 
186, 196 (two cases), 284, 311-12, 319, 320, 374; II, 40, 64, 86, 125, 
153, 194, 207, 274, 317, 327, 416, 425-26 (come che); I, 79 (ancor che); 
I, 11, 69, 88, 93, 94, 101, 115, 131, 147, 170, 172, 175, 177, 259, 290, 
315; II, 30, 47, 74, 118, 135, 172, 240, 242, 250, 290, 302, 307, 322, 
340, 354, 371-72, 383, 388, 416, 431 (quantunque); II, 263, 267 
(benché): I, 34, 36 (perché); Il, 165, 239, 301 (con tutto che); I, 61, 
333; II, 301 (avvegna che); Petr., Canz., 23, 10; 23, 71; 45, 14; 
83,3; 95,8; 120, 12; 181, 4; 333, 4; 366, 13 (benché); 70, 8; 71, 96; 
76. 7; 98. 6; 120, 12; 264, 81 (perché); Trionfi, VII, 116 (benché); 
Uberti, pp. 66, 88, 126, 229 (benché); 246 (quantunque); Sercambi, 
I, 95, 110, 141, 143, 159, 178, 208, 210, 232, 259, 269, 314, 410; 
II, 33, 65, 70, 134, 156, 173, 184-85, 364, 375, 385; III, 3, 13, 104, 
188 (posto che); 1, 126, 359, II, 164, 398, III, 206, 317, 349, 368 
(benché); II, 37, 367, 377; III, 210 (non stante che); II, 183, III, 6 
(avegnadio che) (II, 183, III, 6); III, 73 (come che). 
J. A. Curmp 
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ANTON DE MONTORO Y EL CANCIONERO DE OBRAS 
DE BURLAS 

Corrientemente se atribuyen a Antén de Montoro, el Ropero de 
Cérdoba, dos de las mfs desvergonzadas y obscenas composiciones 
del obsceno y desvergonzado Cancionero de obras de burlas provocantes 
a risa, que fué publicado en Valencia en 1519 y que Usoz del Rio 
relmprimié, por razones de absurdo fanatismo religioso, en Londres 
en 1841. ° Dichas produciones son: el Pleyto del Manto y la “especu- 
lativa obra,” cuyo titulo no puede citarse por completo, y en que se 
parodia el alto estilo de las Trescientas de Juan de Mena. Estas 
composiciones que tienen la distincién, no muy envidiable, de ser 
los ejemplos de mayor deshonestidad de toda la literatura castellana 
y en las que se encuentra copia extremada de voces, que a pesar de 
su castiza progenie, pgudoris causa, nuestros diccionarios destierran 
de sus pfginas, no fueron incluidas, con muy buen acuerdo, por 
Cotarelo en el Cancionero de Antén de Montoro, que en 1900 recopilé. 
Pero es tal la fuerza de la costumbre, que al afio siguiente, el mismo 
académico, en su estudio sobre Juan del Enzina, aludiendo al Pleyto 
del Manto, parece hacerse eco de la usual imputacién y la menciona, 
no sélo sin rectificarla formalmente, sino sin hacer, siquiera, la mAs 
ligera reserva.! 

En el tratado de literatura mAs fidedigno que poseemos—hago 
relacién al libro de Fitzmaurice-Kelly—se dice que se supone a 
Montoro responsable de estas dos escandalosas poesias y mAs explicito 
aun se muestra en la edicién inglesa cuando dice “there is good ground 
for thinking that to him belong the two .. . . ’® y en otro manual, 
también de corriente uso y de mérito por su fina apreciacién literaria 
y visién de conjunto—hablo del libro de Mérimée—se lee: “II est 
bien possible qu’il ait collaboré comme on I’accuse au scandaleux 
Cancionero ... ”* y sin duda debia de tener el ilustre hispanista 


1 Juan del Encina y los ortgenes del teatro espanol, Madrid, 1901, pag. 19. * 
2 Historia de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1916, pag. 88; A History of Spanish 
Literature, New York and London, 1915, pag. 112. 
3 Précis d'histoire de la littérature espagnole, Paris, 1908, pag. 123. 
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entonces en mente las piezas antes citadas, porque la contribucién 
de otros versos de Montoro no ofrece duda: suyos son con toda 
certeza los que bajo su nombre aparecen. 

Sin embargo, ya alguien se habfa alzado contra la reiterada 
atribucién. Menéndez Pelayo, con el profundo conocimiento y 
perspicacia que informan toda su obra, la desmentia en 1894 y 
afirmaba, que a su juicio, las alusiones personales que una y otra 
composicién, especialmente la segunda, contienen las trae a tiempos 
algo posteriores.! 

Veamos cémo esto es cierto y cémo carecen de fundamento las 
habituales opiniones en este punto, que segtin acabo de apuntar, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly y Mérimée recogen. 

En primer lugar, tratando del Pleyto del Manto, habria que 
meditar lo que también apuntaba el maestro de los estudios literarios 
espafioles, en el mismo lugar, sobre que bien se infiere de su contexto 
que fué obra de diversos trovadores, para apurar su ingenio en compe- 
tencia, y m4s adelante? cuando llama la atencién, de modo especial, 
a la colaboracién de Garcia de Astorga que dirige sus coplas a Don 
Pedro de Aguilar.’ 

Por lo que respecta a la C ... comedia, seria necesario tener en 
cuenta, las cualidades de estilo y cultura que la obra revela. Creo 
que bien diferentes son, a primera vista, de las peculiares del poeta 
judfo, y estas circunstancias hicieron que Usoz del Rio achacase su 
composicién a un eclesidstico.‘ 

Ademias, si el Ropero imita alguna vez a Juan de Mena, lo hace 
precisamente en las producciones en que quiere expresar nobles y 
levantadas ideas, y por el poeta de las Trescientas mostr6é profunda 
admiracién y reverencia, que no se compaginan con la burlesca 
imitacién que la obra de que hablo revela. 

Pero hay que afiadir que el poema y las glosas que le acompafian— 
que innegablemente son de la misma mano—demuestran un cono- 
cimiento curioso y extensisimo del mundo de las hetairas de la época 


1 Antologta, T. VII, pag. xxxvi. 

2 Obra citada, pag. cccxciii. 

3 Véanse en la edici6n de Usoz las paginas 49 y siguientes. 

‘* Por lo que senté al principio, respecto al estudio que se hacia del latin, cuando 
se escribi6 esta obra: y por las vozes latinas, que se hallan en estos comertos, tomadas 
jeneralmente de la litGrjia, 6 de la Vulgata: y asimismo, por las particularidades de la 
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en Espafia. Ahora bien, Cotarelo dice que no consta que Montoro 
residiese en Castilla, en la corte de los Reyes, ni aun que hiciese m&s 
que alguno que otro viaje a Sevilla, y el propio Montoro se queja 
de la especie de esclavitud a que la falta de recursos le obligaba, lo 
que hace suponer, que si se vefa precisado a un trabajo diario y 
fatal, no le serfa permitido emprender largos viajes. Sus versos: 
Pues non cresce mi caudal 
el trovar, nin da mds puja, 
adordmoste, dedal, 
gracias fagamos, aguja.! 
son incompatibles con las alusiones a tantas ciudades, desde Sala- 
manca a Valencia, que la parodia de Mena ofrece. Antén de Montoro 
no pudo haber nacido después de 1404, porque dedica una poesia a 
la reina Isabel en que dice: 
j Oh Ropero amargo, triste, 


que no sientes tu dolor! 
Setenta afios que naciste ... .? 


Si se recuerda que la reina Isabel subié al trono el afio 1474, hay que 
aceptar la fecha indicada como la mds moderna posible. Respecto 
a la de su muerte, acostumbra a sefialarse la de 1480. Unos la dan 
como segura (Mérimée, Cejador), algtin otro (Fitzmaurice-Kelly) 
como probable. Sin embargo, de hecho, no hay motivo para tal 
expeditivo procedimiento. Antes por el contrario, lo tinico que 
sabemos fijamente, es que el 31 de Marzo de 1477 otorgé testamento.* 
Si se atiende a que debia de tener como minimo entonces setenta y 
tres afios y que otorga testamento estando enfermo, creo que todas 
las probabilidades tienden a indicar dicho afio como el de su falleci- 
miento. 

Voy a sefialar ahora algunas alusiones que prueban que la com- 
posicién del Pleyto del Manto y dela C ... comedia son de fecha muy 
posterior a esa de 1477 o si se quiere a la de 1480. 


vida fraylesca, y aventuras de frayles que aqui se cuentan: puede presumirse que su 
autor fué clérigo 6 frayle, y aun tal vez frayle Trinitario,’’ dice en la advertencia que 
precede a la reimpresi6n del Cancionero, pig. xxiv. 

1CXXXV, Cancionero de Antén de Montoro, pag. 234. 

2 XXXVI, ibid., pig. 99. . 

3 Publicado por Ramirez de Arellano en la Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
el afio 1900, IV, pags. 484-89. 
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En el Pleyto del Manto hay una que es suficiente: en uno de los 
escritos de recurso se dice que se apela ante Torrellas: 


é si dijeren qu’es muerto, 
por ser del siglo partido, 
en Salamanca, porcierto, 
un hijo suyo encubierto, 
tiene su podér complido. 
El cual es aquél varén 
que muy justo determina, 
sabido, con discrecién, 
que dizen, Juan del Enzina: [Pags. 46—47.] 


y téngase en consideracién, que Juan del Enzina nacié por los afios 
1468 o 1469, porque el mismo nos informa en su T'rivagia, que tenia 
cincuenta afios cumplidos en 1519. 

En relacién con la C ... comedia, podria suponerse que al ser 
publicada en 1519, no debfa haber sido escrita hacia mucho tiempo, 
porque los nombres de las personas que en ella aparecen perderian 
gran interés, si no fueran lo suficientemente préximos al tiempo de la 
impresi6n, para suministrar material amplio al regodeo del escandalo. 
Serfa en extremo curioso poder enlazar algunas referencias con puntos 
histéricos que estan fuera de mi alcance: llamo, por ejemplo, la 
atencién a la explicaci6én de la Copla LVIII (p4g. 176) donde refirién- 
dose a Valladolid dice ‘‘la metieron en casa del Almirante donde el 
Obispo d’Osma vive.” Alguien podria suponer que se trata de la 
casa en que Cristébal Col6n murié el 20 de Mayo de 1506, pero si se 
tiene en cuenta que la casa donde el suceso acaecfa debfa de asemejarse 
mas bien a un palacio porque se habla de caballerizas y gran golpe 
de criados y la casa donde murié Colén, tengo entendido que era 
pequefia y modesta, hay que pensar que fuera la del Almirante de 
Castilla, mansién donde Dofia Germana, la segunda mujer del Rey 
Don Fernando el Catélico, did a luz en 1509 al Principe Don Juan, 
que murié poco después.! Y si sabemos que un miembro de la 
ilustre familia de los Enrfquez, de hecho un hijo bastardo del 


1 Gélindez de Carvajal, ‘‘Anales breves del reinado de los Reyes Catolicos,’’ en 
Coleccién de Documentos inéditos para la Historia de Espana, T. XVIII, pag. 322; His- 
toria de la vida y hechos del Emperador Carlos V, por el Maestro Don Fray Prvdencio de 
Sandoval, Pamplona, 1634, T. I, pag. 21; Ortega y Rubio, Historia de Valladolid, Valla- 
dolid, 1881, T. I, pig. 210. 
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Almirante Don Fadrique, fué preconizado en 1506 Obispo de Osma,! 
parece que no es sino muy natural inclinarse a creer que de él se 
trate? 

Pero sin prestar ulterior atencién a hipétesis mis o menos 
defendibles, aunque siempre peligrosas, paso a sefialar hechos 
indestructibles, casos de evidencia firme e irrefragable. 

Dos veces se menciona la Celestina (pags. 152 y 168) en los 
escolios de las Coplas XX y XLVII, y aunque se aceptase la 
extremada teorfa de Foulché-Delbose que quiere dar como fecha de 
la composicién el afio 1483, puesto que aqui no se trata de este 
momento de la produccién de la obra, sino de una época en que ya 
habfa alcanzado plena popularidad, nos encontramos con un tiempo 
bien posterior al en que Montoro florecié. 

En el comentario de la Copla LI (p4g. 171), se habla de las 
Cortes de Toledo de 1498 y aunque explica de un modo, al parecer, 
falsamente sensacional, el motivo de la PragmAtica regulando el 
uso de los vestidos de seda—polftica suntuaria que los Reyes Catélicos 
habian erigido por norma—no es menos cierto, que en esas Cortes 
los Procuradores del reino solicitaron la reforma contra los excesos 


en el vestir 3 
Podria suponerse que el terminus ad quem lo constituiria el final 
del afio 1504, porque en la glosa de la Copla XXXIV (p4g. 159), se 


1**Por Diciembre del afio 1505 murié6 Don Alonso de Fonseca y le sucedio Don 
Alonso Enriquez, hijo bastardo del almirante Don Fadrique, de que muchos del reino 
tuvieron que decir por ser el dicho Don Alonso hombre profano,”"’ dice Gélindez de 
Carvajal en el mismo lugar, pig. 312. Era hijo del Almirante y de una esclava, pig. 319. 
Cfr. Gams, Series Episcoporum, pig. 57; Historia eclesidstica de la Fuente, T. V, pig. 528. 

2 Entre los muchos puntos que requeririan un mayor conocimiento del que yo tengo, 
para poder ser usados como elementos Gtiles en esta argumentaci6n, esta la mencién que 
se hace en la glosa de la Copla XX XIX, pagina 162, de un Miguel de Santangel, que, 
sin duda, debia pertenecer a la ilustre familia judia que produjo a Luis de Santangel, 
Escribano de raci6n y Contador mayor, el cual, como se recordara, tuvo tanta intervenci6n 
en el descubrimiento de América. Kayserling en su conocido trabajo, Christopher Colum- 
bus and the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries, habla de 
un Miguel de Santangel que era regidor de Zaragoza (pig. 69) que no sé si seré el mismo 
Miguel Luis, profesor de Derecho en Zaragoza, y también regidor, de quien habla en la 
pagina 126, el cual vivi6 en el dltimo tercio del siglo XVI. 

3 Dice Sempere ‘y Guarinos en su Historia del luzo, y de las leyes suntuarias de Espana, 
Madrid, 1788, T. II, pigs. 13 y 14: ‘‘En el mismo afio de 1498, manifestaron los Pro- 
curadores del Reyno en las Cortes de Toledo lo insuficientes que habian sido las prohi- 
biciones antecedentes para reformar el luxo, quejandose de que en lugar del de los brocados 
y bordados se habia introducido otro desorden en el exceso del uso de las sedas, y en las 
varias hechuras de los vestidos: y asi pidieron igualmente su reforma, y se puso esta 
por medio de la Pragmatica de 30 de Octubre del afio siguiente de 1499."’ 
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dice: “Agora en dia, se muestra su persona casada con un mozo 
d’espuela de la reyna dofia Ysabél”’ pero si tal parece a primera 
vista, no es aceptable si lo comparamos con otro lugar en que se 
habla de la entrada del Rey Felipe en Espafia (pag. 172), lo cual 
demuestra que es posterior a la proclamacién del archiduque por 
Rey de Castilla. 

Hay, ademas, algo en extremo curioso, a que las gentes que se 
han ocupado del asunto, no han prestado la mas ligera atencién. 
Paz y Melia, que sostuvo la tesis de que Montoro era el autor de 
estas obras, en una nota de su edicién de Rodriguez del Padrén,! 
pretende hallar analogfas entre el nombre de aquél y el del supuesto 
autor Fray Bugeo Montesino, recordando para ello, los nombres 
que el vulgo daba a los judios. Pero me parece que es ir demasiado 
lejos. En cambio, entiendo que se ha querido aludir a Fray Ambrosio 
Montesino. Atendamos a lo que se dice al principio de la obra: 
“Como un dia . . . . me hallase . . . . leyendo unos sermones del 
devoto padre Fray Bugeo Montesino: hallé la presente obra, que 
este Reverendo Padre copilé para su recreacién, después que correjié 
el Cartuxano.” En efecto, se recordaraé que Fray Ambrosio hizo 
la traduccién de la Vita Christi del Cartujano, traduccién que 
inauguré la imprenta en Alcal&é de Henares y de la cual parece que 
existen varias ediciones, pero ninguna anterior a 1502.2 Los “ser- 
mones”’ son sin duda las Epistolas y Evangelios para todo el aitio con 
sus doctrinas y sermones, versién castellana que vi6é la luz en Toledo 
en 15123 Por consiguiente se ve que hasta el orden cronolégico se 
observa perfectamente. El que estos libros eran bien conocidos 
lo prueba el hecho de que Juan de Valdés, al hablar de los libros 
romanzados en el Didlogo de la lengua, abre con ellos una larga lista, 
y también los pone juntos.‘ {Habr4 algin enemigo tratado de 
jugarle esta mala broma al pobre fraile menor? Pérez Pastor que 
hace una detallada descripcién de la segunda impresién de los 


1Obras de Juan Rodriguez de la Camara (6 del Padrén), Soc. Bibli6f. Esp. XXII, 
Madrid, 1884, pag. 390. 

2 Cfr. Catalina y Garcia, Ensayo de una Tipografia Complutense, pigs. 3-5. Im- 
presas de Alcala en la Biblioteca del Escorial, por el P. Benigno Ferandez, Madrid, 1913, 


pigs. 13-14. 
* Cfr. Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en Toledo, pag. 35. 
* Ed. Boehmer, Romanische Studien, VI, pag. 410. 
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Evangelios (Toledo, 1535) trae parte de la dedicatoria de Fray 
Ambrosio al Rey Catélico (pags. 69-71) que ofrece curiosas seme- 
janzas con los p4rrafos introductorios de la C...comedia. j{ Pudo 
el nombre de Bugeo ocurrirsele por la cualidad de sempervirens del 
boj, lo que podria relacionarse con la etimologia de Ambrosio?! La 
cita de Virgilio que se lee al final de la introduccién de la C. . .comedia, 
“Non minus regia res est modicum accipere quam plurimum dare,” 
la cual, dicho sea de paso, no he encontrado en Virgilio, a pesar de 
haber buscado en el Index verborum Virgilianus de Watmore 
é querr4 insinuar algunos favores recibidos en la corte por el fraile, 
que parece que lleg6 a ser Obispo de Cerdefia? Acaso todos estas 
razones se quiebren de puro sutiles. Para terminar con esta cuestién 
del autor, deseo apuntar que si Menéndez Pelayo supone que en 
Valencia fué redactado este barbaro poema? sin embargo, el autor 
pasé algun momento de su juventud bastante lejos segtin propia 
confesién: en uno de los escolios, el de la Copla XLIX (p4g. 171), 
habla de una cortesana que conocié en su mocedad en Plasencia. 
Estas composiciones, a pesar de la repugnancia con que podamos 
mirar tal asquerosa mezcla de lascivia de fondo y groseria de forma, 
tienen, sin embargo, en la historia del pensamiento y de la literatura 
espafioles de esta época un relativo interés: representan, con otras, 
afortunadamente, no tan descomedidas, el contraste con las parodias 
eréticas de los salmos penitenciales y de la letanta de Mosén Diego 
de Valera, de las Misas de Amor de Juan de Duefias y Suero de 
Ribera, y de las Lecciones de Job de Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, entre 
otras; ejemplifican la reaccién contra las apoteosis del amor y de 
la mujer, que, siendo de todo punto exéticas al espfritu peninsular, 
invaden la literatura castellana del siglo XV; ofrecen el reverso de 
“lo amanerado y fastidioso de la poesia amatoria y alegérica de los 
Cancioneros, y para el historiador importa mucho mds que ésta, 
porque la historia recoge en todas partes las palpitaciones de la 
vida.’ Asif vemos que aun en el Amadis la fase platénica del amor 
es de corta duracién, el amor de la bella Oriana por su caballero 


1 Algunas ideas de inmortalidad parecen ir unidas al boj. V., por ejemplo, T. F. 
Thiselton-Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, New York, 1889, pag. 107. 


2 Antologta, T. VI, pig. ccecxciv. 
3’ Ibid., T. V, pags. celxii y cclxiii. 
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es legitimo, sin duda, pero bien terrestre y no se limita por largo 
tiempo a la unién de almas, como muy finamente ha sefialado un 
critico belga: Leén de Monge, llamando, en este punto, la atencién 
al hecho de que los cursos de literatura dan del Amadis una idea 
muy incompleta y a veces una idea muy falsa.! 


Erasmo BucetTa 
UNIveRSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Etudes morales et littéraires. Epopées et romans chevaleresques, Louvain-Bruxelles, 
1887-89, T. II, pag. 264. 
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Feudal France in the French Epic. By GrorGe BAER FUNDENBURG. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1918. Pp. 121. 


The title of this book is a misnomer. One might suppose it to be a 
study of medieval French society as it is portrayed in the chansons, either 
in the form of a reconstruction of that society with texts to support it, as 
in Léon Gautier’s La Chevalerie, or in the form of an analysis of several 
poems made in such a way as to emphasize the cultural elements, as in 
M. Ch.-V. Langlois’ charming (and accurate) work, La Société francaise au 
XIII® siécle. In reality, it is an attempt to fix the date of the composition 
of certain chansons by means of what the author calls “‘custom-data.” He 
sums up his method and his conclusions thus (p. 102): “If the manners 
and institutions can be assigned definitely to certain epochs in the social 
and political development of France, as recorded in the chronicles and 
other historical documents, the poems fixed in these periods by the direct 
reflection they give of the society in which they originated may be dated 
with greater accuracy than by the study of manuscripts and the search 
for parallel historical events.’ The method is not, per se, illegitimate. 
It has been used before with more or less success, and not only for the 
chansons de geste, but also for the Homeric poems, as in Seymour’s “ Life 
in the Homeric Age” and Reichel’s ‘‘Homerische Waffen,” and for the 
Teutonic epic, as in Chadwick’s “The Heroic Age.” But it demands an 
exceedingly wide and accurate knowledge and considerable ability in weigh- 
ing evidence. It is to be feared that Mr. Fundenburg has not pondered 
the “golden words” of the editors of Raoul de Cambrai, a poem on which 
he places great reliance: “les mceurs féodales dans la premiére partie du 
Raoul portent aussi les marques d’une certaine antiquité; il serait plus 
difficile toutefois de faire ici le départ de ce qui appartient véritablement 
au X® siécle ... on sait combien il est difficile de renfermer dans des limites 

Where 
MM. Meyer and Longnon feared to tread, a young American scholar might 
well have hesitated before ‘‘s’imprimer tout vif.” 

It is difficult to see on what principle the author has chosen his texts 
for illustration of his thesis, as well as his authorities for his historical back- 
ground. He has selected about twenty-five chansons, including such late 
and imitative works as Aye d’Avignon, Gaydon, Gui de Nanteuil and Hervi 
de Metz. But he considers the Roland hardly at all; he does not mention 
the Pélerinage de Charlemagne; of all the cycle of William of Orange he 
discusses only the Couronnement de Louis, and he ignores entirely the cycle 
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of the Crusade. Yet Antioch and Jérusalem contain evidently more his- 
torical matter than any poem he mentions, and the late and amusing Bau- 
douin de Sebourc is so crammed with realistic detail that M. Langlois chose 
it (along with Beaumanoir’s Jehan et Blonde) as best illustrating thirteenth- 
century French life.’ Among the historical studies cited by the author 
one does not find that great authority on medieval institutions, Achille 
Luchaire, nor such well-known writers on law and custom as Viollet, Esmein, 
and Guilhiermoz. Beaumanoir’s Coutumecs du Peauvaisis are-cited, not in 
the critical edition by Salmon, 1899, but only in the old edition by Beugnot. 
Two equally important legal texts, the Etablissements de saint Louis and 
the Assises de Jérusalem, are not even mentioned. This will suffice, I 
think, to show how well Mr. Fundenburg was equipped for the task which 
he set himself. 

It is likewise not easy to understand exactly what Mr. Fundenburg 
means by the ‘‘composition” of an epic poem. He constantly affirms that 
certain chansons were ‘‘composed” in the ninth and tenth centuries, but 
he admits (p. 62) that “the respective dates at which the extant poems 
were written in the form which has been handed down has (sic) been satis- 
factorily settled by the editors of the various manuscripts”; by these he 
means apparently the editors of the modern critical editions. Nowhere 
does he tell us in what form these poems [Floovant, for example] were first 
““eomposed,” nor how they were transmitted from one generation to another 
till they were finally transcribed in the existing manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. He rejects (p. 103) the cantiléne theory and says 
nothing whatever about prose saga, lays, oral tradition, dialect or versi- 
fication. All that he does is to juggle with a few social and political institu- 
tions (such as the one called the homme-d-seigneur relation, in chap. iv), 
dating these institutions quite arbitrarily and then dating the chansons 
from them. He neglects altogether many features of medieval civil- 
ization (armor, costume, architecture, communes, religious orders, for 
example) equally characteristic of the age. By the use then of these 
few criteria he arrives at the sufficiently startling conclusion that Floovant, 
Gormont et Isembart, Couwronnement de Louis and Beuves d’Aigremont were 
composed in the ninth century, Raoul de Cambrai and Auberi le Bourguignon 
in the tenth, the Lorrain cycle in the eleventh, Gui de Bourgogne, Gaydon, 
and Hervi de Metz in the twelfth. Let us see how Mr. Fundenburg reaches 
these unexpected results. 

He begins with an introductory chapter on French epic poetry, in 
which we learn many novel and interesting facts. The history of the 
French epic (under which name he includes the poems of Chrétien of Troyes 
and the romans d’aventure) is divided into five periods: national, pre- 
feudal, feudal, late feudal or romans d’aventure, and lastly, court epic or 
romance of chivalry. After stating (p. 2) that ‘these two representative 

1 See Ch.-V. Langlois, in Lavisse, Histoire de France, III, 2, pp. 367 ff. 
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poems, the Roland and the Cligés, delimit in a general way the extent of 
the field,” which would seem to imply that all epic production ceased with 
Cligés, he asserts (p. 4) that “the transition from the late feudal poetry, or 
romans d’aventure, to the court epic or romance of chivalry came about 
near the end of the thirteenth century.” It is evident that this classi- 
fication by periods does not correspond to any reality in the preserved 
versions of the poems, since four of his five classes at least were in process 
of production in one and the same period, at least according to all received 
chronology. Nor does Mr. Fundenburg use the terms roman d’aventure and 
court epic as other scholars do. He apparently has never read such romans 
as Flamenca or Jehan et Blonde, which are just as realistic in motif and 
treatment as any of his “feudal” epics. In truth, the author has no con- 
ception of the complexity and variety of medieval life and art. We wonder 
if he has ever considered the possibility that works of art of different style 
and content could be produced at the same time. Or does he imagine 
that in the Middle Ages every poet “wrote by rote”? I suppose that he 
would admit, necessarily, the contemporaneity of, let us say, Notre-Dame 
de Paris, Le Rouge et le Noir, Indiana, and Le Curé de Tours, notwithstanding 
their differing value for what he elegantly calls “depiction of their age.” 
Scholars hitherto have had no difficulty in admitting that Les Lorrains, 
Aucassin et Nicolete, Yvain, and the Pélerinage de Renart are equally con- 
temporaneous. But it is of course impossible to fit the abundant artistic 
production of medieval France into any such scheme as Mr. Fundenburg 
proposes. 

Then follow (pp. 6-11) some general considerations as to method, leading 
to the conclusion that “the poetry may be dated with absolute certainty by 
the adequate dating of all the elements in it pertaining to manners, customs, 
institutions, politics and geography.” Again I wonder if this theory would 
leave any liberty for conscious archaizing or for free artistic creation. Could 
Mr. Fundenburg (to take a case not unconnected with the chansons) date 
the Orlando furioso by such criteria, if he were ignorant of Ariosto’s place 
and time? How many modern historical novels could be dated accurately 
by them? And what are the chansons but the historical novels of their 
time? 

It is also asserted in this section (p. 8) that ‘the poems which display 
most intimate contact with the environment of their composer are those 
purely feudal in nature.” Then Mr. Fundenburg proceeds to compare Les 
Lorrains with Amis et Amiles. The former does undoubtedly contain 
realistic details, but to assume that it “displays more intimate contact 
with the environment of its composer” than Aimeri de Narbonne, for instance, 
or Les Narbonnais or ‘Baudouin de Sebourc or (to go outside the chansons 
proper) Guillaume de Déle or Flamenca or many of the fabliauz is to beg the 
question. Each poem deserves to be examined by itself. All this depends 
(and this seems to me elementary) on the personality of the author. There 
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were realists and romanticists in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
there are today. To talk about the “exaggerated and romanesque elements 
of the later poems” (p. 8) without studying each by itself leads nowhere. 

Chapter ii is devoted to a consideration of the geography of the French 
epic. The exposition here is confused, the assertions sometimes inaccurate,' 
and the conclusion that “the various poems reflect to a vivid degree the 
political geography of France at the respective epochs of composition of 
the individual poems” (p. 28) and that “the poems which are the most 
feudal in spirit and age are those in which the geographic details are treated 
with the greatest accuracy”? (p. 29) can only be accepted with many re- 
serves and qualifications. As regards the group of chansons examined by 
the author, the last conclusion is valid, but is it true when we consider 
the whole oi them? Les Lorrains and Raoul de Cambrai do undoubtedly 
impress the reader by their realism in this as in other details, but is this 
accuracy greater than it is in Aimeri de Narbonne or in Baudouin de Sebourc 
(excluding the eastern travels of that exuberant hero)? Several times 
(pp. 13, 14, 29) Mr. Fundenburg remarks on the inaccuracy of the geog- 
raphy in the romans d’aventure, as contrasted with the exactness in the 
“feudal” epic, thereby disregarding entirely such true romans d’aventure as 
Guillaume de Déle or Gilles de Chin, in which the geographic details are 
every whit as accurate as they are in Raoul de Cambrai. 

The results attained by Mr. Fundenburg for the individual poems 
that he discusses are not definite enough to call for much consideration. 
For example, Floovant, because the story “involves a France under the 
rule of a king who does not include the Ardennes nor Bourgogne within 
his domain” could not be “prior to the division of 843” (p. 16). Admit- 
ting the justice of this assumption, what is gained by it toward an under- 
standing of Floovant, as essentially the same political status existed till 
1482 when the Duchy of Burgundy was definitely annexed to the royal 
domain? Again, for Beuves d’Aigremont, i.e., the first episode of Renaut 
de Montauban, Mr. Fundenburg thinks that the mythical Aigremont must 
be in Lombardy, and so “the tradition harks back to the age of the Empire 
of Charlemagne or of Louis I” (p. 17). But in how many chansons is 
not Charles or Louis represented as ruling in Italy? By the same token 
the “tradition” in Doon de Mayence must “hark back to the age” of some 
Carolingian king who ruled on the Rhine. It is not necessary to pursue 
these geographical divagations farther—they do not affect the main thesis. 

Chapter iii is entitled “Traits of the Feudal Baron.” If a feudal 
baron could read this chapter now, he would learn many things decidedly 


1 As*for example the statement (p. 13) that in the Chanson de Roland there is no 
evidence of accurate or detailed geographical knowledge (cf. Bédier, Légendes épiques, 
III, 291 ff); or the assertion (p. 21) that Dauphiné in the eleventh century was under the 
nominal sovereignty of France (cf. Luchaire in Lavisse, Histoire de France, II, 2, pp. 4ff.); 
or the assumption (p. 27) that the Roussillon of the chanson of Girart de Roussillon 
is the ‘“‘ancient province of France, in the department of the Pyrénées-Orientales"’; 
it was in reality a castle on the Seine, near Vézelay (cf. Bédier, op. cit., I1, 60). 
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not to his advantage. According to Mr. Fundenburg, the said baron was 
brave, insolent, unrestrained, lawless, passionate, brutal, cowardly, dis- 
honorable, superstitious (pp. 34-50). He was “marked by the ease with 
which his cruder passions found expression, and by his lack of finer qualities, 
those of honor and religious scruple” (p. 50), all proved by quotations 
from the chansons and the chroniclers. I am not concerned to rehabilitate 
this gentleman, though it would be comparatively easy to do so. In fact, 
that has already been attempted, in several of the chansons themselves,' 
and in more recent times, for example, in L. Gautier’s La Chevalerie. In 
both cases the method seems to me false and the results misleading. We 
are now so remote in time and in feeling from the medieval artist that 
it is, in my opinion, impossible to determine in which case we are studying 
a photograph from life, in which an idealized portrait. 

It is only in chapter iv, “Primitive Phases of the Homme-a-Seig- 
neur Relation in History and in Feudal French Poetry,” that the author 
becomes definite enough for definite confutation. As his assumption here 
is fundamental to his whole theory, it deserves a more extended consider- 
ation. After tracing the gradual change in personal and property relations 
in the Merovingian and Carolingian pveriods—changes which led finally 
to what we call feudalism—the author states (p. 61): “‘The tenth century 
saw the last of this personal relationship without land consideration.” 
Henceforth, according to Mr. Fundenburg, relations either of equality or 
of dependency between man and man, not involving property—fiefs— 
were unknown and impossible. Hence, if the poems show that such a 
“personal, non-property relationship” existed (and he claims that this 
can be shown for Floovant, Couronnement de Louis, Gormont et Isembart, 
and Raoul de Cambrai), they must have been composed in pre-feudal times, 
prior to the tenth century. This argument rests on a misconception of 
the nature of medieval society, and of the development of human society 
in general. No doubt after the confusion of the ninth and tenth centuries 
things gradually settled down, most seigneurs became casés, vassalage 
implied generally a fief, but by no means invariably. The old personal 
commendatio continued to be recognized, men continued to serve lords or 
friends for affection, glory, or pay, as well as for lands; youths of noble 
families, too young to have fiefs of their own or for other reasons, continued 
to enrol themselves in the mesnie of a neighboring seigneur. One meets 
with such escuiers or bachelers in countless texts of the twelfth and thirteenth 

1 For example, see the portrait of Fouque in Girart de Roussillon (ed. Meyer, § 321)1 
*‘Ecoutez quelles sont ses qualités. Attribuez-lui toutes celles du monde, en 6tant 
les mauvaises, car il n’en existe aucune de telle en lui, mais il est preux, courtois, dis- 
tingué, franc, bon, habile parleur. ... Jamais sa bourse n'a été fermée & personne, mais 
il donne & qui lui demande: tous, les bons comme les mauvais, y ont part; jamais i: 
n’a 6té lent & faire un acte de libéralité. Il est plein de piété envers Dieu; car, depuis 
qu'il est au monde, il n'a jamais été dans une cour o2 il ait 6té accompli ou proposé 
aucune injustice, sans en avoir 6té peiné, s'il ne pouvait l’empécher; et jamais il n'a 


été renvoyé d’un jugement sans s’étre battu en champ clos. Il déteste la guerre et 
aime la paix. ... Tous, puissants et faibles, trouvent appui en lui." 
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centuries, both historical and literary. Their existence is explicitly recog- 
nized by most modern authorities.' One important example is found in 
a well-known historical text that Mr. Fundenburg claims to know and cite, 
the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal. Nearly a fourth of that poem is 
devoted to the exploits of the marshal while in the service of the “ Young 
King,” Henry Plantagenet, but we are expressly told, twice,? that he held 
no land of his master and friend. In other words, the marshal’s relation 
to the Young King was exactly similar to that imagined by the chanson 
poet as existing between Bernier and Raoul, or between Richer and Floovant. 
The biographies of the troubadours are full of parallel cases. Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras, for instance, served the Marquis of Montferrat for many 
years in a purely “personal” relationship before receiving from the latter 
lands and wealth in ‘Romania.”* The romans d’aventure contain many 
examples of a like relationship. They occur in texts as late as Froissart,5 
and will of course continue to abound as long as men are men. To imagine 
that anywhere, at any time, a “land-tenure contract” could entirely sup- 


1Cf. especially Luchaire, Manuel des institutions francaises, p. 193: ‘*La recom- 
mandation personnelle . . . continua & se produire dans la période qui suivit l’avéne- 
ment des Capétiens, mais avec moins de fréquence et en dehors de tout lien féodal. ... 
Tout homme libre conservait le droit d’engager volontairement sa foi & un seigneur 
puissant dent la protection lui était nécessaire, sans cependant devenir son vassal pour 
cette raison méme. ... Les actes qui concernent cette recommandation extra-féodale 
deviennent surtout trés fréquents au XIIIe siécle.’’ Also, Viollet, Histoire du droit 
civil francais (3d ed.), p. 677: ‘‘Les recommandations initiales ne cessent pas au Xe 
siécle; mous pouvons ies suivre au moins jusqu’au XIIIe siécle, et méme en deca&’’; 
p. 685: ‘“‘ Toutefois la vassalité purement personnelle ne disparait pas pour cela entiére- 
ment.’’ Esmein, Cours élémentaire d'histoire du droit francais (11th ed.), p. 254: ‘‘Le 
chevalier qui sert un seigneur sans é6tre son homme de fief est un phénoméne décrit et 
classé.”"" As to the bachelers, see Guilhiermoz, Essai sur l’origine de la noblesse en France, 
pp. 242 ff., and Gautier, La Chevalerie, pp. 190 ff. 

2 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal (ed. P. Meyer), vss. 5095-5104: ‘‘Oéz quel 
onor e quel grace Damedex fist en mainte place Al Mareschal par sa bonté, Qu’a naient 
esteient conté Baron e vavasor e conte; Que l’em ne teneit d’els nul conte Quant veneit 
a itel afaire, E cil en poeit le tot faire Qui rente ne terre n’aveit Fors le bien que l’en i 
saveit.’"" And vss. 7028-31 (the marshal is speaking): ‘Sire, qu’est ice ke vos dites? 
Trop me sereit cist gieus amers. Ge sui un povres bachelers Qui n’ai uncor reie de 
terre.”’ 

3 See Chabaneau’s edition of the Biographies des troubadours, p. 85: ‘‘E pueis (Raim- 
bautz) se parti de lui et anet se a Monferrat a messier lo marquis Bonifaci et estec en 
sa cort long temps. E crec se de sen e de saber e d’armas. ... E quan lo marquis passet 
en Romania, et el lo menet ab si e fetz lo cavalier e donet li gran terra e gran renda el 
regesme de Salonic.”’ Cf. Raimbaut’s own words (O. Schultz, Die Briefe des Trobadors 
Raimbaut de Vaqueiras an Bonifaz I), I, vss. 106-12: ‘‘Et ieu, senher, puesc mi d’aitai: 
vanar Qu’en vostra cort ai saubut gent estar, Dar e servir e sufrir e celar, Et anc no y 
fi ad home son pezar; Ni no’m pot dir nuls hom ni repropchar Qu’anc en guerra’m 
volgues de vos lunhar, Ni temses mort per vostr’ onor aussar;’’ and III, vss. 39-41: 
‘‘E si per vos no soi en gran rictat No semblara qu’ab vos aia estat Ni servit tan cum 
vos ai repropchat.”’ 

4 See especially Gautier d’ Aupais, Guillaume de Déle, and Galeran de Bretagne. 

5’ Note especially the story of the ‘‘escuier a varlet’’ of the count of Ventadour 
who betrayed his master to the ‘‘routier’’ (Joffroy Teste-Noire, Chroniques (ed. of K. 
de Lettenhove], [X, 140 ff.) 
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plant all “personal, non-property relationships” is to my mind a psycho- 
logical impossibility. And because men are always more interested in 
personal relations than in land tenures it follows that poets of any time 
or land will sing of the former rather than the latter, which is precisely 
what the chanson poets did. Therewith all of Mr. Fundenburg’s argument 
in this chapter vanishes. Figures like Richer, Isembart, or Bernier were 
just as conceivable, legally and psychologically, in the thirteenth century 
as in the ninth or tenth. 

A large part of chapter v, “‘Phases of Feudal Custom in French Epic 
Poetry,” is given to a polemic with M. Jacques Flach. The author, having 
assumed that with the establishment of feudalism all personal relations 
ceased, now assumes that under feudalism no two men could ever be equals. 
“Two men might have been apparently equal when there was no inter- 
course of one with the other; brought into contact, one of them became 
inevitably subject to the other” (p. 79). This conception, which is en- 
tirely an a priori one, naturally leads him to combat M. Flach’s views as 
to compagnonnage (Origines de Vancienne France, II, 427 ff.) In regard to 
“equality” in feudal times one may safely assert that a practical equality 
between friends constantly existed and is evident in all the documents, 
both literary and historical. Roland and Olivier form, of course, the 
best-known example, but almost any text could supply others.1 That a 
legal equality existed in certain cases, at least between co-vassals of the 
same lord, is attested by the feudal codes,? and finally, that a formal 


compagnonnage, or equal comradeship in arms, as M. Flach has pointed 
out, was fairly prevalent is shown by many texts. A rather late one, 
which I believe has hitherto escaped notice, is found in the charming (and 
quite realistic) roman of Gilles de Chin: 


Gilles de Cyn, li combatans, 

Et Gérars du Castel, li frans, 

A cel tournoy furent ensemble 

Compaignon d’armes, ce me semble; 

Lonc tans dura lor compeignie 

Qui ne pot estre despartie, 

Ains s’entr’amerent bonement 

De fine amor et loiaument (Ed. Reiffenberg, vss. 463-70]. 


The rest of this chapter is devoted to other “phases of feudal custom,” 
such as private wars, the judicial duel, etc., which admittedly survived 
till the thirteenth century and hence have nothing to do with the problem 
of the chansons. 

1 For a very late instance, in a semi-historical roman, see Le petit Jehan de Saintré, 
edit. Heliény, pp. 206-7. 

2Cf. Les Assises de Jérusalem, 6d. Beugnot, I, 332: ‘Si le seignor fait prendre 
son home et emprisoner sanz esgart ou sanz conoissance de court, que les pers de celui 
qui est einsi enprisonné deivent faire et dire a lui delivrer.’’ Also, Etablissements de 
saint Louis, 6d. Viollet, II, 124-25. 
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One would have more patience with the rash generalizations of Mr. Fun- 
denburg if the latter had shown more respect for the work of such a scholar 
as M. Bédier. The Conclusion is largely given over to a criticism of Bédier’s 
well-known views as exposed in Les Legendes épiques. Here we meet with 
such affirmations as the following: ‘ His [Bédier’s] strongest reliance is on 
poems obviously of late romantic origin, which have no pretense to geo- 
graphical exactness” (p. 111); or again: “In Bédier’s work, the Amis et 
Amiles and other poems of the sort are a chief basis” (p. 8). Such asser- 
tions, to anyone acquainted with Bédier’s thoroughness (for example, he 
gives more pages to the Chanson de Roland than all Mr. Fundenburg’s 
book contains), seem amazing. In fact, he accuses Bédier not only of the 
suppressio veri (“Professor Bédier would seem to have cleverly avoided the 
discussion of considerations damaging to his own theory,” p. 110), but even 
of the suggestio falsi (“in Bédier’s work the choice of chansons upon which 
particular stress is laid was imposed first of all by the necessity of treating 
poems that do not contain any elements apparently antedating the twelfth 
century, and secondly that display as evidently as possible the influence 
of a single institution, the pilgrimages,” p. 8). And this despite Bédier’s 
long, detailed, and accurate discussion of poems on which Mr. Fundenburg 
himself relies, such as Raoul de Cambrai and Gormont et Isembart. I am 
not here concerned to defend M. Bédier’s theories, but I must strongly 
deprecate the tone in which these unfounded criticisms are expressed. 

I have already quoted several examples of the author’s awkward and 
involved English style. Many others could be mentioned.! Likewise a 
number of errors? in the translations of passages from the chansons could 
be indicated, as well as various other minor inaccuracies. But space is 
lacking. Enough has been quoted, I think, to prove that this publication 
can in no wise be considered as a real contribution to the discussion of the 
problem of the chansons de geste. Neither does it, as its title might indicate, 
add anything to our knowledge of medieval culture. 

WituiaM P, SHEPARD 

HaMILTON COLLEGE 


1 For example, p. 19: ‘‘ But this introduction of the king and his court is in the 
nature of a prologue and accessory basis of the action proper, which transpires beyond 
the sphere of any active intervention by the king.'’ Also, p. 109: ‘‘A flaw in the Bédier 
hypothesis that cannot be explained away is pronounced in convincing terms by W. 
Foerster." 

2In verifying Mr. Fundenburg’s references I have noticed such negligences as the 
following: Floovant, vs. 462 (p. 65): Vos avez gent le cors, faites pinier vo poiel, ‘‘ your 
body is fair and your face is comely'’; Raoul de Cambrai, vs. 937 (p. 74): Il sont. L. 
a Ernaut de Douai, “they have the assistance of Ernaut of Douai’’; Aiol, vs. 7249 
(p. 91): Et vos fier trainés a keue de destrier, ‘‘and your sons will be torm to pieces by 
horses."’ 

*For example, the statement (p.120) that Gaydon is a chanson cOmposed in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, notwithstanding the mention of the Franciscan 
and Dominican orders in the poem (vs. 6456), Et cordeliers et jocobins batez. 
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The Religious Element in the ‘‘Comedias de moros y cristianos’’ of 
the Golden Age. G.I. Date: Washington University Studies, 
Vol. VII, Humanistic Series, pp. 31-46, 1919. 


In this study the author points out that, to the Spaniards of the day, 
the main theme of interest in the comedias de moros y cristianos was the 
defeat of the Moor and his ever-present request for baptism at the end of 
the play. In ending the plays in this manner the authors were yielding to 
the popular demand: the subject of the plays was usually a struggle between 
Moors and Christians, and by having the defeated Moors request baptism 
“‘satisfaction was rendered both to the Church and to the popular audience.” 
The author notes that there is some humor in such plays as Luis Vélez de 
Guevara’s Los sucesos en Ordn, and in Manuel de Leén and Diego Calleja’s 
Las Dos Estrellas de Francia (ca. 1660; cf. pp. 42-43) in those scenes which 
deal with the baptism; we infer that the earlier plays had not been in so 
light a vein as these when treating the subject of baptism. 

Professor Dale defines this type of play thus: “‘The term comedia de 
moros y cristianos has been applied to those plays in Spanish which contain 
characters representing Moors and Christians” (p. 31). Does he mean those 
plays in which the principal characters represent Moors and Christians? If 
so, that would make more nearly correct the statement (p. 33) that ‘the 
Isabela of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola is ‘‘one of the first comedias con- 
taining Moorish characters.”” Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola was born, 
according to Fitzmaurice-Kelly (Historia de la literatura espaitola, Madrid, 
1913, p. 233), in 1559, and consequently his Isabela was probably written in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, say 1580, or later. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive,' the following plays which have 
Moors as characters antedate the Isabela: the Armelina of Lope de Rueda 
(1510 ?-65), Obras (Madrid, 1908, I, 129 ff.), and the Farsa de la iglesia of 
Diego Sanchez de Badajoz (flourished 1525-47), Recopilacién, II, 192-95. 
If, as appears probable,” the negro was confused with the moro in the early 
Spanish drama (cf. English blackamoor), then we have many plays of this 
foreign type. A few examples are: Gil Vicente (d. 1539 or 1557), Obras 
(Lisbon, 1843, II, 332-41); Lope de Rueda, Obras (I, 76-85, 178-87; II, 
101-7); Diego Saénchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién (I, 111-35; II, 77-87 
[negro fights with pastor and has to be told to stop, pp. 84-85], 123-28 
[negro and pastor quarrel, the negro is again told to stop, p. 126], 224-25, 
242-51). 

Professor Dale is very probably correct in concluding (p. 34) that the 
defeat and baptism of the Moors in these comedias were not due to the drama 
of the time being “‘on its good behavior in order to meet with the favor of 

1 The reviewer is making a study of the early Spanish drama, which he expects to 
publish later. This study will include the foreign types. 

2 The question of the confusion of the negro and moro will be treated in the study 
mentioned in the preceding note. 
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the Church.” When we recall the earlier plays, those of Sanchez de Badajoz, 
for example, who persistently attacked the priests, we do not think it likely 
that the church’s opinion was the deciding factor. 

With reference to what Professor Dale says (pp. 42-43) about humor in 
the baptismal scenes, as noted above, and his statement (p. 41) that “the 
baptism of Moorish characters on the stage never reaches beyond the mere 
verbal request of the individual,’’ the following passage may be quoted from 
Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Farsa de la iglesia (the moro has been invited to 
be baptized): 

Moro: Puex yo querex batixar. 
Pastor: Da, mora, una poca de agua. 
(This to Sinagoga) 


Aqui desaparece la Sinagoga, y el Pastor 
bautiza al Moro. 
Pastor: Nombre del Padre y del Hijo 


Sinag.: 


Mira, moro, lo que dices, 
No consientas, que te pierdes, 
Ta, ta, ta, no te batices. 


Y del Espiritu Santo, 
Te bautizo sin letijo, 
Pues que Dios en ti her quijo 


Pastor: Heros he yo las narices. Misterio de tanto espanto. 
Moro: Dexi vos la que qixer dex. Cristiano xura 4 San Juan. 
Pastor: Véisla, véisla bautizada. 4 Pues reniegas de Mahoma? 
Sinag.: Mientes, mientes, que no quiero. Xi. 
jAy triste desventurada! Tambien del Alcorén? 
Pastor: No cureis, ya estais mojada; Xi, tambien de sacristan. 
Duna puta, viejo cuero. No, no, no, son de Sodoma. 
Sinag.: No quiero, juro al talmud, Sacristan, tamben renega 
No quiero, sedme testigos. Que hurtar lex é manteca, 
Pastor: Nunca Dios te dé salud, Y andar rabo de borrega 
Cuero viejo sin virtud, [Recopilacién, II, 194-95]. 
Vaya con los enimigos. 

It is clear that both the Moro and Sinagoga are baptized, and that a 
heavy humor pervades the scene. The Sinagoga is called mora, which is an 
indication of the confusion of the moro and negro, as referred to above. 

Professor Dale concludes his study by giving three categories into 
which these plays may be divided: ‘Either the Moorish enemy is defeated, 
a miracle has been performed by the Virgin or by the image of the Christ, 
or the Moorish character seeks the Christian faith because he finds himself 
enamored of one of the opposite belief” (p. 44). In these plays he finds 
the element of hostility, which is also to be observed in the plays noted in 
this review with reference to foreign types. 

The author has given us a very interesting essay; he would have spared 
his readers some trouble if he had given more exact references to the plays 
quoted or referred to, their dates or approximate dates, and had listed the 
authors of the plays at least once in the study. 

W. S. Henprix 

University or Texas 








